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A COLONIAL CBICKET MATCH. 

To-day there is a grand gala in our Colonial Com* 
munity, and the village is deserted by man and beast^ 
for all have gone to " The Flat/* — as the open space of 
sunburnt grass is called that exists between the old 
road and the new, and does the duty of " The Village 
Green.'' It is the occasion of the grand annual tourna- 
ment between the Umshanti Cricketers, yclept the 
Celestials, and our own Pondaati willow wielders, who 
have enrolled themselves under the title of the Chaf- 
finch Club. The Eepresentative Macnabb'* is literally 

*Macnabb earned for himself this honourable title partly be- 
cause he so thoroughly represented the Scotch element, and 
partly because of an anecdote he used to relate with evident 
relish of a kinsman of his who, living in a distant colony, went 
one day to pay a visit to the governor of a jail (who also hap^ 
pened to be a * Macnabb^y and sent in his card somewhat 
pompously inscribed " The Macnabb/' On the occasion of the 
Governor s returning the visit, he presented a card on which was 
engraven ** The Other Macnabb." OurMacnabb (who was as 
proud of his name as only a Scotchman can b^ and jealous in 
proportion) notified that in order to save confuA\OTi, "asL^^i^*<iciA 
same time uphold the dignity of hia cVan, Ykft ^avs^^L «»ss««^^'OaA 
distinctive appellation of "The llei^T^%©ii\.«.\.\N^'^««a»^^> "" 
at ODjr rate in our colony. 
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coining money, and has on more than one occasion 
unguardedly acknowledged that the "Pontao,"* and 
" old square face,"t is going off faster than even he an- 
ticipated. As Macnabb is a canny and calculating 
Scotchman, hailing from very far north, one cannot over- 
estimate the importance attached to this admission, 
from which we may infer either that the liquor is very 
choice, or that the number of people assembled together 
is greater than was anticipated. I trusl my readers 
will give me the credit of being an unprejudiced and 
an|impartial observer, even though I should say that the 
latter inference seems to me to be the more likely of 
the two, the former being only a vague and Utopian im- 
probability. 

Every other man you meet challenges you for a 
" split," J and if you are weak enough, will allow you 
to pay for it. Chortler, our colonial wit, has remarked 
that, " he who partakes of too many splits is apt to 
split with his friends overnight and have a splitting 
headache in the morning.'' Chortler is so satisfied with 
this remark that he has come, through frequent repeti- 
tion, to regard It in the light of a proverb, and is con- 
tinually framing his conversation so as to allow of his 
quoting it, which is tedious. Chortler is painfully fond 
of making puns. The last that emanated from his 
talented brain was on the occasion of his cook taking 

* A delectable red wine, manufactured at the Cape, 
t A familiar local appeUation for *' HoUands," the name re- 
ferring to the peculiar shaped vessels which contain that 
liquid iniquity. 

$The division between two of a bottle of soda water or 
^^inonade (mixed with /Something more potent) is commonly 
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particular trouble over a curry to make up for a joint 
badly roasted the day before : Chortler said "The 
fellow's only done it to curry jlavoury* — and was so 
delighted at the witticism that he forgave his cook 
under the happy impulse. But I wander ! 

Such a crowd as is gathered here to day is totally un- 
precedented in the annals of the Pondaati gatherings, 
be they to witness the pastime of cricket, the sport of 
horse racing, the disposal by public auction of an in- 
solvent store-keeper's effects, or any other similar inno- 
cent excitement. They have come from far and wide, 
some on horseback, some in antiquated traps, some in 
bathing machines (I should say ox-waggons, but upon 
my word I can never look at a South African waggon 
without thinking of a Brighton Bathing Machine), and 
some on Shanks's mare. The contest has created incon- 
ceivable excitement, from the fact that several very 
heavy bets are impending on the result of the battle, 
and no matter to which side the palm of victory falls 
someone must "levant,-" for not a few of our amateur 
bookmakers, carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, have wagered not wisely but too much. It is 
impossible to chronicle the state of the market, but Job 
Johnson, of Umshanti, has bet his chestnut horse 
"Tommy," which has a bad splint in its off4eg, against 
Griff Cowley's grey mare " PoUy Perkins," which is 
developing a latent spavin. If we may accept this 
wager as a criterion of the rest, the betting would be 
about seventeen to sixteen on Umshaivti. 

There are two tents on the gtouudi^ ^\ivSft. \»<^^^^^^ 
cover an area, of about twelve sqaate i^<iV» *, ^x^a'^i^^'^^ 
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to Macnabb, who has drafted it into the service of his 
professional duties, and tries to seduce people into re- 
garding it as "The Pavilion." The Captain of the Pon- 
daati Eleven owns the others and he has kindly placed 
it at the disposal of his team. The Umshanti Celes- 
tials have taken up their quarters in Dupman's waggon. 
Scattered about the field are the horses of those who 
have ridden hither. The quadrupeds are knee-haltered, 
and wander about, grazing ambiguously and uncom- 
fortably. 

The stumps are pitched on a stretch of tolerably 
even ground, half-way between the old road and the 
new one. The various players are gathered round 
them, looking along the level with critical eyes, and 
venturing gratuitous and imbecile remarks in the vain 
attempt to disseminate the idea that they are pro- 
fessional cricketers in all but the mere name. Around 
the tents, which stand about seventy-five yards from 
the wickets, the Mite of the neighbourhood are 
gathered, airing their opinions and their best clothes, 
and anxiously awaiting the commencement of the match. 
There is the Eeverend Samuel Scissors, our devil 
dodger — a thousand pardons ! I should say padre. 
He is young, he is enthusiastic, he is talf, he is slim, 
he is ritualistic in opinions and in dress. His face is 
as smooth as the undeveloped offspring of the feathery 
biped, and the cut of his garments ecclesiastical in the 
extreme ; he boasts that he is proud of his " livery," 
and no one disbelieves him, since he preaches, rides, 
plays, lives, moves, and has his being — even to sleep- 
ing, some people say — in a uniform which consists of 
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a prodigiously long and sleek black coat, and a 
ferociously tight and stiff '^ choker/' His trousers are 
entirely veiled by the skirts of his coat with an Oriental 
jealousy. He is lavish in his praise when any member 
of his flock makes a ** sixer/' or bowls an opponent 
out, but this enthusiastic encomium is very evenly bal- 
anced by the caustic satire which he showers upon any 
member of the " opposition shop" (as he terms the 
Methodist Chapel), if they miss a catch or bowl a wide. 
Scissors' parish is a fairly large one for our colony, ex- 
tending from the Foregaler river to the Umbanga (in- 
cluding the settlements on the Umshanti, Pondaati and 
Umfasti streams),and comprising in all an area of about 
sixty miles. He has elected to play for the Pondaati 
Chaffinches to-day, though both the contending elevens 
belong to his parish. However, it is more than pro- 
bable that his individual efforts will not make much 
difference one way or the other, but for heaven's sake 
don't tell him so^ or you'll have a sermon on " Ingra- 
titude." 

There is old Whiffle, the Pondaati storekeeper, with 
his bulky wife and his bilious daughters, who are got 
up '^regardless quite," in questionable silks, ambitious 
flounces, extravagant plumes, Liliputian parasols, and 
spotted gloves, with a painful indifference to the 
harmony of colour, or the consistency of speech and 
aspiration. 

There is Tushes, the opposition storekeeper, who be- 
came insolvent about a month ago, and paid a shilling 
in the pound, while his son bought in all the goods at 
the sale; and set his father up again in buslaeaa^ c<v^- 
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ditionally on his restricting his potations to a stipu- 
lated allowance per diem. Tushes is observed (as usual) 
with a glass of " old square face'* in his hand, and an 
unctuous smile on his features. He obsequiously wishes 
everyone a " Very good-day, sir," casually observing, 
as he holds his glass behind his back, that he has only 
just run away for hq,lf a minute " to see the sport — 
fine game cricket, eh V and that he is very busy at 
home unpacking a large waggon-load of goods and 
groceries just imported by the last steamer, which he 
can confidentially (and professionally) recommend. 

There is Pussanon, the factotum of our representa- 
tive M.L.C. and the post-master of Pondaati, who has 
obligingly undertaken to discharge the duties of um- 
pire for our side. He is accompanied by his fascina- 
ting foecund and fifth wife (he has buried four), and 
his five distinct families, each standing in a separate 
group, like the declensions of nouns in the Latin 
grammar. 

Yonder is Kortwright, the coffee-planter, who has 
(under compulsion) married old Tushes* daughter, and 
beats her. He has raised himself from the ranks, so 
to speak, to a very superior standing in colonial 
society. He is a disgustingly servile man, with a 
slimy tongue, that can adapt its utterances to all 
occasions and necessities. His character cannot bear 
inspection, much less gossip. He was a Wesleyan 
minister once, but was expelled from the fold because 
he displayed a deplorable and unpardonable weakness 
for kissing all the pretty young ewes, and indeed, for 
carrying his amatory proclivities further still. He 
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43tands alone, shunned and hated by all, for there is 
hardly a single member of our community with whom 
he has not come to cross purposes. 

Standing a short distance behind him, looking very 
pale and uncomfortable, is Orobble — our Bepresenta- 
tive South Africander — a perfect colonial of the 
purest water. Orobble is going to play to-day, but 
he is too shy to go and mingle with the group of 
cricketers : so, till the game begins, he stands aside 
and sucks his thumb nervously. 

But hark 1 There is a bell ringing, the signal for 
a taking off of coats and waistcoats, pulling tighter of 
straps, tucking in of trousers into stockings, and lacing 
up of boots. The two captains have tossed, and More- 
bray Cowkick, the Pondaati leader, having won, has 
elected to go in first. The Umshanti eleven take the 
field, and scatter themselves indiscriminately over the 
ground, and as more than half the team have a per- 
sonal partiality for square leg and point, there is quite 
a small mob gathered round these favourite positions 
in the field. Their bowling is entrusted to Crumper, 
the Umshanti storekeeper, and Spoffoth who does 
a little cotton farming, and has a tremendous reputa- 
tion for handling the leather. The Bev. Samuel 
Scissors, and Gore, the transport rider, are sent in to 
begin the batting for our side. Pussanon, our umpire, 
cries * play,' in a legislative voice, the tone of which 
he has caught from his employer, and the game is 
begun. 

Spoffoth carefully weighs and balances the ball in 
his right hand, he throws it up a little height and 
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eatebes it deftlj, he iDSultingly asks the Eeverend 
Samuel, " If he's ready V* That gentleman facetiously 
answers "A few 1" Spoffoth looks daggers at him, 
careers furiously at the wicket, halts dead, jumps 
nimbly into the air, utters a shrill war-whoop, and 
bowls — a wide. Pussanon smiles kindly, and suggests 
" Better next time !" The Rev. Samuel Scissors, who 
for the last week has been diligently studying the 
laws of cricket, begs to diflfer from the umpire, who, 
he maintains, should have called " wide," instead of 
encouraging the bowler, the very last thing a man in 
his position should stoop to do ! Pussanon says he is 
very sorry, but he forgot about wides, and the unani- 
mous decision is that the ball should be considered as 
Hrial.' Again Spofforth trundles the leather, and 
this time the reverend batsman swipes hard to leg, 
and Pussanon inconsiderately shouts ' wide.' Two runs 
are made, and then the wordy argument is renewed. 
The Rev. Samuel Scissors explains what wide is — 
Pussanon haughtily remarks, *' He knew that before 
— ^teach your grandmother !" 

"Why did you call 'wide,' thenl" inquires the 
padre, with a caustic smile, as he fondles his bat. 

" Because I followed the direction of the bowler's 
eye, and not the flight of the ball/' answers Pussanon. 
<^ I admit I was hasty in my decision, but don't say I 
don't know what a wide is— 'cos I dot* 

Long-off insinuates that the bowler's eyes were 
shut, which is not improbable ; and the umpire, beaten 
into a comer, candidly acknowledges the fact, and 
vows he felt certain that under the circumstances, he 
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concluded a wide must necessarily follow. A good 
deal of healthy arguing ensues, and finally the game is 
again renewed. 

Spoffoth energetically repeats his manoeuvres, and 
this time the pastor's wickets are unceremoniously 
scattered. 
, " How's that V asks the bowler triumphantly. 

"Very good," responds Pussanon cheerfully. 

"But howia iiV reiterates SpoffotL 

"I'm sure I can't tell how," replies Pussanon per- 
plexedly. 

" Is it ' out' or ' not out' ?" 

"Between you and me," says Pussanon confiden- 
tially, " it's 'out'." 

S'he Eeverend Samuel Scissors retires dejectedly, 
and Mr. Morebray Cowkick the Pondaati Captain, 
meets him half way, and relieving him of the club bat 
creeps" up unconspicuously to the wicket He is a very 
mean and close-fisted man, and he shows his character 
in his most trifling actions. There is a story told (and 
I will vouch for the truth of it) that he once rented 
his house to a gentleman for two years, and in the 
inventory, amongst other things, he inserted, " Half a 
pot of jam," " a soup-tureen of lard," " a kettle of fat," 
" needles and thread," " empty bottles." The incident 
illustrates his character admirably. He is meaner 
even in small matters than in ones of more importance. 
He would save the crumbs from his table to cook his 
fish with on the morrow. In our community he is 
universally disliked and despised; but as he holds 
yonder estate up on the hill, and property in th<^ 
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village, some respect is of necessity due to him^ and he 
has been chosen Captain of the eleven, in the absence 
of a better man. Crawling up to the wicket, he meekly 
takes his stand, and asks for block. Pussanon, with 
considerable dignity, refers him to the bowler, who 
declines to give it. Pussanon does not know what 
" block,*' is ; he vaguely associates it in his mind with 
the high price of meat, and the headless trunks of de- 
funct rebels. So he looks at the Captain sternly. 

" Is that ' block ' r asks Cowkick. 

" Yes, yes !" responds Pussanon, with an air of 
supreme indifference ; " not a doubt of it." 

Spoffoth gathers himself together, for he deems 
the batter a foeman worthy of his steel. He purses 
up his lips ; he shades his eyes with one hand, while 
-with the other he carefully balances the ball; he 
hesitates for a moment, just as Csssar did ere passing 
the Bubicon, and then he goes for the Captain. 

The ball flies about a foot off the wicket, and Cow- 
kick stretches out his leg to cut it, but a bump on 
the deceitful ground causes the ball to twist in a 
little (Spoffoth ascribed the delicate curl to the in- 
genuity of his third finger) and it hits the batman on 
the leg. The Captain drops his bat and howls. 

" That's very like out. Leg before," insinuates the 
crafty Spoffoth, softly. 

<< Indeed it is," acquiesces Pussanon. 

'' How is it, umpire ? " asks Spoffoth, in a loud and 
hopeful voice. 

"Very like out, leg behind," answers Pussanon 
promptly, trusting to his memory 
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" But is the man out T urges Spoffotli. 

" Undoubtedly," responds the umpire. 

" Chuck her up," shouts the bowler. 

The Captain, who has hitherto been conscious of 
nothing but the aching pain in his leg, is here brought 
to his senses by a delicate intimation to retire. 

" What the dickens for V* he asks indignantly. 

" The umpire says you're out.*' 

" How am t out V^ 

" Leg before P' 

''That's a lie !" says the Captain delijberaiely. 

" But you are out.'* 

" Fm not ! ^' 

" You are.'* 

" Thafs a lie ! '* repeats the Captain. 

" Come now. Captain^ you must hamba (go).'* 

« i won't." 

" Well, then, you're beateuj you know, if you won't 
obey the umpire !" ^ 
^ " Thafs a lie !" shouts the Captain frantically. 

Some of the Pondaati team, attracted by the dis- 
cussion, come up from the tent and ask what's the 
the matter. 

"The umpire says the Captain is out — ^leg before," 
says Spoffoth. 

"That's a liel" reiterates the Captain with em- 
phasis. 

"But the umpire gives you out, and he's your 
own, so there isn't any cheating, and you better 
hamba slippy," says Spoffoth. 

The Pondaati team break out into ^T\gt^ xsj^toKSJ^o^^ 
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but show a wise discrimination in unanimotisly de- 
ciding that the Captain had better resign the willow, 
which he does sullenly and reluctantly. But ere he 
leaves the pitch he turns towards poor Pussanon, and 
menacingly shaking his fist threatens to violently 
bruise his execrated head before the sanguinary siin 
has set ! Under these circumstances that unhappy 
individual With a dignified bow begs to resign his 
commission as Umpire, and stalks off to the tent 
in high dudgeon. 

The Captain is followed by Nobber — our local 
" swell," if that designation can be applied to one 
who is swelled out with pride and vanity, Nobber 
has no small opinion of himself i he considers himself 
the Adonis of the Pondaati eleven, and he contem- 
plates society as though it were Venus, and it was his 
mission to posturize before it, and coquette and toy 
with it. Nobber is a fine man, but too awfully 
conceited to "wash" in our colony. He lives in 
an exhilarating atmosphere of self-admiration, and 
imagines that the whole world has nothing else to do 
but to think of him, look at him, praise him, delight 
in him, admire him, and talk of him. This is an 
egregious error, but he doesn't see it. If ever such a 
reflection were to obtrude itself on his own mind, he'd 
fire up and call his mind a liar. 

Nobber saunters gaily to the wicket, flourishing his 

bat elaborately in one hand and twirling his cap 

captivatingly in the other. He gives a run, a little 

gambol, a fastidious skip, and a delicate hop into the 

AU} and looks roimd as much as to say " Isn't that 
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fine? Am I not a graceful manf He bows lofkily 
to the field, and exchanges a dignified and brief 
"How dol" with the wicket-keeper. Taking his 
stand, he shades his eyes with his hand and takes a 
deliberate review of the fielders, as one who should 
say, ** My lads, you're very promising young cricketers, 
all of you, but you're going to have some exercise I " 
Then he whistles a snatch from a favourite song, and 
glances coyly round to see if anyone is enraptured 
with the melody. At length he carefully puts his 
bat in the block hole, and asks for block — says he is 
very particular — would like it exact — a trifle towards 
the ancle stump if anything (he aims at being refined). 
Is that it ? Tes. Certain ? Tes. Thanks. 

He places his heel elegantly on the spot in order to 
mark it, his bat is poised aloft in one hand, and his 
other hand is loftily outstretched after the manner of 
stern melodramatic fathers when they say to their 
disgraced sons and heirs, " Go ! '* Then with a graceful 
and easy movement he twirls round on his heel — ^but 
alas ! he loses his balance, totters, and amidst a burst 
of ill-suppressed laughter, falls sprawling on the turf. 
He rises haughtily, in no way disconcerted, and whis- 
tles the favourite tune again, flicks a speck of dust off 
his cuff and says, " Tm prepared !" 

Spofforth has tucked his shirtsleeves up to his arm- 
pits, and is bent on a new hat, for he has already 
bowled two wickets with two consecutive balls. But 
his action is precisely the same, save perhaps that bil& 
expression is somewhat more in3l\gci3jsi\., \c^^ t>Ql^ ^ 
httle more rapid, his halt a trifle "cvot^ «oA\^'^>^'^ 
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jump a shade higher, his yell half a note mofe 
piercing. 

The ball speeds on its headlong course. Nobber 
has noted it with sparkling eyes, and raises his bat to 
punish the obtrusive lump of cork and leather. The 
ball fiies past the wicket, is caught by longstop and 
returned to the wicket-keeper, just as Nobber swipes 
at it isavagely (though gracefully), rather too late, as he 
informed me afterwards, to make a sixer ! The bowler 
is wild with rage, for he has lost his hat, and sadly 
needs a new one. - His eyes gleam [with anger, his 
brow is dripping with sweat, and he expectorated 
fiercely and promiscuously about. With the despera- 
tion of despair he pours in ball after ball, but all to 
no purpose, for though Nobber cannot for the life of 
him hit them even by accident, not one is within a 
foot of the stumps. At length some one suggests 
that it is " over," and Punch, the Umfasti cobbler, who 
has taken Pussanon's place, accepts the hint and the 
sides are changed. 

And now it is Crumper*s turn to distinguish him- 
self. He proceeds much [more cautiously than his 
brother bowler, whose impulsive recklessness he affects 
to despise. He holds the ball meditatively in his 
hands^ and raises it scientifically to the level of his 
eye. Bending forward he intently regards the wicket 
at which he has to aim. He takes three strides and 
stops to regard the wicket again ; another three 
strides is followed by a similar halt. Then two more 

strides, a wobble, and no, he does not bowl, for he 

Jias got out of step, he says^ and muat \)e^Ti «i%«ixi. 
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This is proyoking — but it must be borne patiently. At 
the second attempt, after a severe effort, he manages 
to discharge the ball, parting with it in much the 
same way as he might his last shilling, or the contents 
of an overloaded stomach — slowly, deliberately, pen- 
sively, sadly. 

Grore, the transport rider, is the batsman — ^an 
honest, fearless, muscular, impetuous child of the back- 
woods. He doesn't think twice, he doesn't hesitate 
or flinch, but he has at the ball, and he welts it as 
he might one of his own obstinate and refractory Dutch 
oxen. Up it goes, soaring into the air with a musical 
whir-r-r, over the tents, over the scorer's table, over 
the heads of aU, and falls with a very suggestive thud 
upon the recumbent form of a dozing Ethiopian. The 
startled and terrified negro imagines it to be a thun- 
derbolt, and, shrieking, rolls away from it, wriggling 
ludicrously, and the fielder, who is blindly running 
after the ball, trips over the form of the benighted 
heathen, and with one yell of malediction falls head- 
long to the ground. At this critical juncture the 
applause is immense. Gore has run six, and the 
clapping of hands and stentorian shouts of encourage- 
ment sound like thunder echoing and crashing in the 
hollow kloofs * of the Drakensburg, or the unexplored 
defiles of the Double Mountains. 

Crumper is discomfited, and bowls a full pitch, 
which Gore mercilessly slogs for six more. Crumper 
is despondent, and delivers a half volley, from whiflfe. 
Gore scores another half-a-dozen. CxxxxM^^t ^^\»'^NVft:' 

* Kloof, deep gorge ot v«XVe^« 
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dictive,an(i bowls a sneak ; Gore very neatly " snicks *^ 
it, and four more runs are added. Crumper gets ma- 
lignant and literally throws the ball ; the umpires call 
a consultation, and fine his side six runs for cheating ; 
Crumper loses his reason, and discharges the ball, as he 
would a bullet, full at Gore's person with malicious 
intent. The transport rider composedly " bobs," and 
the ball strikes the wicket-keeper on the head and 
lays him low, A shout of dismay echoes shrilly 
through the startled air. 

There is a tremendous commotion, and the whole 
field gather round their wounded comrade. Crumper 
stands apart, looking like a gambler who has lost his 
last dollar, and has the hotel bill to pay. Sopsy, the 
injured man, recovers in a few moments and calls 
mechanically for old " square face," and the generous 
Macnabb supplies a strong " tot" gratuitously, which 
has the happy efifect of making Sopsy (according to his 
own declaration) " as right as rain !** By way of as- 
serting his own independence, he goes up to Crumper 
and deliberately swears at him, and the field and um- 
pires join in chorus. Crumper says he is " tarnation 
sorry," and oflfers " to let any man hev a shy at his 
head — what more kin he dew?' Sopsy generously 
waives the privilege, accepts an apology, declares 
" Crumper ain't a bad sort o' party — ^blamed if he is,'' 
and the game is once more resumed. 

Such was the commencement of the Grand Annual 
Match between the Umshanti Celestial Club Cricket 
Eleven, and the representative team of the Pondaati 
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I will not trespass on my readers' patience by de? 
scribing the contest in detail, for I am afraid of get? 
ting monotonous. In the first innings our eleven made 
ninety-two (including twenty wides from Spoffoth and 
two fines of six each from Crumper). The Umshanti 
Pigtails (a sarcastical allusion to their celestial title) 
scored only sixty-seven. Then came dinner, when 
everyone, even Crumper, proved himself a very Tenu 
pus in being an edax rerum as far as the victuals were 
concerned. When the tents were removed at evening, 
the heavy crop of *' corks " were the subject of remark 
and marvel, and an idea prevailed that in the after- 
noon the play of both parties was not so '^ steady" as 
it had been before dinner. 

There was eventually some disputing about the 
score at the end of the match, which showed that our 
eleven only managed to obtain forty-two in the second 
innings, whilst our opponents made up the requisite 
sixty-eight with three wickets to spare. It was hinted 
that the scorer was not in a fit state to be entrusted 
with the pen, and a little boy avowed that he noticed 
him dozing at odd intervals ; the value of this youth's 
evidence was enhanced by the fact that he was able 
to vividly and picturesquely depict the appearance of 
the sleeping scorer ; and one and all declared that it 
were impossible for one of such tender years to imitate 
what he had not seen with his own eyes. And cer- 
tainly, the spelling in the score-book for this second 
innings was monstrously incorrect, though it hwL va^ 
the earlier part of the game been ia\A\\.^^«»\\v^s» *''' \:^^'^' 
were shaped like defprpxed c\icuTpa\ieiT^>«xvAL^siva''''^^^^^^ 
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were written backwards ; his " ones/' even, were eccen- 
tric, and there were various sprawling ink-marks and 
flourishes dissecting the sheet, which the unhappy in- 
dividual attributed to "wasps," when there wasn't 
such an insect in the colony. Yet, on the whole, de- 
spite his cotamose condition, his fibs were sublime and 
^eU conceived, and so, as the poet says — 

^'Loftily lying 
Leave him,^' &c. 

We thought it best to take no notice of the matter ; for 
what was the good of spoiling a pleasant day by an 
unseemly and unprofitable squabble ? We eased our 
consciences by remarking, with considerable emphasis, 
"We knew what we thought,*' in spite of all the de- 
clarations of our exultant opponents ; and the Celestial 
Eleven, while deploring the misfortune that any mis- 
understanding should have arisen, remarked, " They 
could not be blind to the fact that a two maybe 
shaped like a deformed cucumber and yet be a ' two,' 
and a single horse, or a single waggon, represents a 
' one,' just as much as a dash on a piece of paper, or 
the letters 0-N-E. It was not generous to make the 
poor scorer bear the burden of our failure." 

A convivial meeting at Macnabb's canteen termi- 
nated the proceedings. ;„ The rival elevens gathered 
together in the public room of " The Hotel," — as our 
Scotch landlord somewhat egotistically termed his 
inn, and indulged in speeches, songs, pontac, and 
" dear" old square face ; for towards the end of the 
evening, various members showed an unmistakable 
fi£Fecbion for it Mr, Morebray Cowkick, in proposing 
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the health of the Umshanti Eleven, declared emphatic 
cally that the miasma of jealousy could not for a 
moment blight the good feeling which he felt sure ex- 
isted between the two teams. He acknowledged that 
his side had been defeated by the Umshauti Eleven, 
but he would be blowed if there was any disgrace 
attached to such a whipping. He rather thought it 
was an honour. He wouldn't be sure, because his 
mind was not sufficiently composed to allow of reflec- 
tion. Some one had told him he ought to say so, 
and so he hs^ said so. He would take it kindly if 
they would correct him if he was wrong. He felt, 
somehow, that something somewhere was — hang it t 
he*d forgotten the sentence. He'd got his speech in 
his pocket, would they allow him to read it ? (Yes, 
yes.) Here be pulled out a sheet of paper, and mum- 
bling it through till he got to the passage where he had 
come to grief, he continued fluently. He would not 
allude, he said, to any stray passing cloud of mis- 
understanding that might have fleeted swiftly across 
the blue firmament of their meeting, because those 
clouds were, he hoped, now lost in the distant horizon 
of oblivion, and the momentary shadow cast by them 
only served to bring into grander relief the sunshine 
of the occasion. He facetiously regretted that no 
birds'-nest soup had been cooked ; no succulent kittens 
boiled ; no puppy-dog pie baked for the repast ; he 
had given orders for their preparation, but China was 
a good way oflf, and the local market was not equal to 
the occasion. He concluded by cow^\vci^^^^^>ss^^ ^ 
Nicodemus Grobble witli l\ie \Sm^VmM\ ^^^^^^^S^ 
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Eleven, and in drinking their healths, he trusted they 
might all reach home safely, " bearing their blushing 
honours thick upon 'em !'' 

Loud and enthusiastic applause interrupted this 
speech more than once, and the cheering was re^ 
doubled when Mr. Morebray Cowkick resumed his 
seat. Then followed cries of " Grobble — Grobble," 
but that gentleman, with eloquently acrobatic gestures, 
signified his disability and disinclination to make a 
speech. Upon being helped to his legs he faintly 
whispered, "Dash my wig !" and sat down again. 

They pressed him no further, and Mr, Sopsy in a 
few words returned thanks, and begged to propose the 
health of the Pondaati Chaffinches. They had earned 
that distinctive title, he believed, by reason of the 
satirical mastery they had on many occasions dis« 
played, and Mr. Morebray Cowkick had fully upheld 
their character in his neat and happy allusion to far 
Cathay, For his own part he was no punster or 
joker. He was glad that the Pondaati eleven had 
acknowledged the defeat so handsomely. It was not be- 
fitting that they should squabble, for even chaffinches 
should in their little nests agree. He was wholly un- 
prepared to ^make a speech, and therefore he begged 
briefly to propose the health of the Pondaati eleven. 
The health was copiously drunk. 

During the course of the speeches and songs which 
followed, the '* splits " that were [demanded, discussed 
and dismissed, were almost fabulous in their num- 
ber. It is satisfactory to announce that after the 
scorer's skirmish no angrjr words ivere heard; np 
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caustic * insinuations uttered, no insulting expletives 
discharged, no pugilistic encounters took place. Some, 
perhaps, were past physical exertion, but that has 
nothing to do with the matter. The fact remains still 
that harmony was the order of the evening (except 
perhaps in the singing), and, as Crumper put it, all 
went as happy as a " carriage bell." 

Even Morehray Cowkick and Pussanon forgot the 
contretemps of the morning on the ex-umpire ela* 
borately explaining that when he said *' out " he meant 
that the ball pitched ** out " side the line between the 
wickets, as opposed to its pitching " within " and ♦* in " 
side ; and that in reality the batsman was '^ in " and 
*' not out.*' He furthermore took some trouble to 
graphically illustrate what he meant with the aid of a 
cork, a couple of tumblers, and a brace of marines,* 
and though no one exactly understood what he in- 
tended to imply except himself (and that is doubtful), 
it was unanimously conceded with acclamation that 
Mr. Pussanon had entirely exonerated himself from 
all blame in the matter. Someone suggested that this 
particular and individual occurrence was perhaps com- 
prehended in the well-known expression, "the glo- 
rious uncertainty of cricket." 

Hereupon Mr. Cowkick, with unwonted generosity, 
inquired " What shall it be ] " and Mr. Pussanon, not 
to be outdone in the leges non scriptos of hospitality, 
demanded of the Captain to " Give it a name," both at 
the same time producing a current coin of the realm, 
and tendering it with ostentation to Macnabb, whom 

♦Empty bottlea^ 
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it is almost needless to say pocketed both. Even- 
tually it was decided to leave it to the arbitration of 
Punch, the Umfasti cobbler. With a due sense of the 
confidence placed in him, he gravely delivered him- 
self of judgment in a judicial tone of voice, and 
announced with legal precision that " Mr. Captain M. 
Cowkick should order (and pay for) one bottle of beer, 
and Mr. Postmaster Pussanon should call for (and put 
down the price of) one bottle of stout, the pecuniary 
equivalent of the two articles being identical and the 
same, or," he added, with classical dignity, "vice 
perverse." 

Whereupon each commanded, and it was done. 
The bitter beer of Bass was then mingled with the 
porter of X iu Triuity, and the algebraical problem 

B X X8 = 1 
was satisfactorily solved, the result being as far as 
the heel taps in the glasses testified. 

It is true that when the Umshanti Celestials on- 
saddled and rode off to their respective homes, leaving 
the Pondaati Eleven standing at the door of Macnabb's 
canteen, there was a look of sad bereavement, not 
unmingled with revenge, in the faces of the vanquished 
Chaffinches. 

It is true that a hundred indisputable pieces of 
evidence were put forward, and unanimously received, 
showing the how and the why and the wherefore that 
the match was lost; the proceedings in this case being 
only customary, and in accordance with the actions of 
defeated rivals. 

It is true that the Umshanti bowling, batting and 
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fielding were very sharply criticized and commented 
upon by the unprejudiced Chaffinches, and these criti- 
cisms were received as the sound and valuable opinions 
of competent persons. 

And it is also true that in their heart of hearts the 
Pondaati willow wielders considered themselves vastly 
superior in every physical quality, as well as in every 
moral adjunct, to the chosen representatives of the 
Umshanti Celestials. 

But there were two distinct balms in Gilead for 
these poor sufferers. The first, which was perhaps 
transitory, was ** old square face." The second, was 
the Captain's announcement, when he said that he 
had arranged for a return match to be played next 
Michaelmas-day. 

" And by thunder we'll knock fire and brimstone 
out of them pig-tailed Celestials,*' remarked Gore, the 
transport rider — a sentiment which was unanimously 
participated in by the Pondaati Chafiinches. 
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CAPTAIN VILLIERS. 

I HAD strolled down' to Macnabb's canteen one after- 
noon to pass an hour in friendly gossip, when, as I 
was deftly balancing myself on the bench formed of 
an inverted packing case (which the Scotchman's 
imagination enabled him to contemplate as a '' sofa "!), 
an individual suddenly opened the door, and stagger- 
ing in with a shout, disturbed our tete-cL-tete. The 
visitor was a gentleman who had lately " struck " our 
locality, and his name, or, at any rate, the name on his 
card, which he was wont (with an elaborate flourish 
and an elegant bow) to distribute rather lavishly, was 

"Capt, VlLLIERS, 

Late H.M*s. Army." 

His appearance was one that immediately attracted 
attention. He had been a handsome man in his day, 
but hard living — or, as he preferred to express it, 
" hard working " — had made him an old one before his 
time, and he might easily have been taken for a patri- 
arch of sixty, though his years did not reach that 
number by nearly a third. His hair was silvery white 
— the white of premature, not ripe, old age — ^but his 
military whiskers and moustache were little more than 
tln^red with gray. He had still the lemamft oi «k Imi^ 
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fa(ie, but the bloodshot eye, the wrinkled brow and 
the hollow cheeks, bore evidence of the dissipated life 
he had led. The vague reference on his card to " Her 
Majesty's Atmy " was somewhat suggestive to the sus- 
picious, and the Captain's reticence with regard to his 
personal and particular military experience gave one 
the idea that the indefinite intimation was intended 
and not accidental. Beyond an often repeated asser- 
tion that he " had served Her Majesty the Queen in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia," he seldom 
alluded to his professional career, and when casually 
questioned, he would change the subject with so con- 
summate a tact and delicacy that it was concluded 
he had attained that perfection through frequent 
rehearsal. In stature he was not commanding, but 
he carried his five foot five and three-quarters with 
dignity. His manner, even when he was drunk (a 
not unfrequent occurrence, I regret to say,) was gen- 
tlemanly, though volatile and occasionally pugnacious ; 
but there lurked about his haggard face and dissipated 
frame something that spoke of better days — a some- 
thing hard to explain but easy to discern. 

He had knocked about a good deal, if public report 
can be relied upon. We had no reason to disbelieve 
that he had soldiered in the five continents of the 
world — in fact, we all agreed with the oldAnglo-Indian 
Major who lived on the hill when he epigrammatically 
said, "Captain Villiers had served her Majesty with- 
out doubt and resigned her service without honovktJ* 
He (Captain V.) had been to the Diaxaoxi^^ Y\^^^^V^ 
toJd us, ^nd bad dropped " two \Aio\x:' VJti.^'t^ s Va. 
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accordance with our recognised principle of statistical 
computation we credited his loss at £500. He had 
come to our colony mainly "for repose and recrea- 
tion," but had lost some more money at the city 
races, hence he was "hard up." The Hon. Thomas 
Thompkins, the addleheaded member who represented 
our county in the Legislative Assembly, had adverr 
tised for a tutor to take charge of his family of gaudte 
and ignorant boys, and Captain Villiers* application 
had been successful. Hence he came into our parts. 
For two months he stayed, ** beloved and respected by 
all," Us chtirchyard epitaphs say, and then, one un- 
happy day, he fell from the citadel of "eminent 
respectability " — as represented in our colony by un- 
deviating temperance, into the moat of " the usual 
failing," as intoxication might not inaptly be termed. 
The bombastic old M. L. C. had come upon the in- 
ebriated usher, vainly endeavouring to enter his bed 
from Underneath, and vowing that the door was 
locked, awhile he mumbled something vague but re- 
vengeful about the restoration of connubial rights 
and the misery of a desolated home. Thereupon the 
Colonial Councillor had fumed at the mouth, stamped 
his foot furiously on the floor, rolled his eyes round 
and round till they were in eminent danger of falling 
out, and pointed dramatically to the road leading away 
from his mansion, being unable, through very passion, to 
so much as utter his favourite oath. The mute but in- 
telligible pantomime was not lost on the Captain,drunk 
as he was. He hiccoughed out, " Shend my trapsli. 
God-^bless—yeif — ^good-bye," ataggered oS m \,Vift 
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direction designated, and was soon hidden by the 
turn in the road. Then the M. L. C, whose discre- 
tion was certainly the striking point of his valour, 
seized a carriage-whip, and recklessly vowed that " If 
the fellow was present, by heavens I'd horsewhip 
him !'' — ^a menace so graphically illustrated by a suc- 
cession of cracks that his five sons fled precipitately to 
their respective rooms, and hid themselves under their 
several beds. 

For the next month our locality did not see much 
of the fallen Captain, but though lost to sight he 
was still to memory— not to say exaggerated remini- 
sconces verging on scandal— dear ; and he often formed 
the theme of conversation down at Macnabb's, where, 
perhaps, his social qualities were appreciated rather 
than condemned. 

Suddenly, one morning, he appeared in company 
with a rather seedy-looking youth of twenty summers, 
whom he introduced as his friend. After a few 
glasses of brandy and water he became more than 
usually communicative, and informed us that his for- 
tune was made. The congratulations and protestations 
of sincere friendship that naturally followed the \an^ 
nouncement were, however, premature, for the foriiihe 
was only in perspective — and that a very hazy one. 
The galhlnt Captain, it seems, had rented a small farm of 
some twenty-five acres up at a desolate locality called 
" Hill Peak,'* and was going in " exclusively, exten* 
fiively, and scientifically " (he had a habit of lajring 
enormous stress on his final coiiiu.ti.^\.\Qitk>^ iot *^^ 
cultivation of cotton, which, aa lie iad.\x\A\»?&^^ ^^so^Kpar 
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strated in black and white, with a severe mathematical 
effort, would make him almost as rich as Eothschild 
in a few short years. But this scheme, so faultlessly 
perfect in theory, was not so admirably successful in 
development, and in less than a fortnight he and his 
friend returned, less breezy and extravagant in their 
hopes and anticipations. In a word they had igno- 
miniously left the field, an abominably dreary and 
solitary one — to King Cotton. The Captain, heartily 
sick of agriculture, cursed Hill Peak for the dullest 
"place under the sun, not excepting the Desert of 
Sahara and the ultimate Poles, and even carried his 
prejudice so far as to abjure cotton socks and pocket- 
handkerchiefs for ever and ever. " Hang me, sir," 
he concluded, " You couldn't get a glass- of brandy 
there if you'd prayed for it," — a state of affairs so dis- 
tasteful to the Captain that the only wonder is he 
stayed there even a fortnight. 

After this he vacillated, like an omnibus, between 
our village and " town," wending to the latter to mingle 
in society, and returning to the former to recruit his 
overtaxed constitution and his empty purse. On the 
day concerning which I am speaking he had just 
bidden adieu to one of his customary " drunkies " in 
town, when he staggered into the canteen and dis- 
turbed my tete-a-tete with the Eepresentative Macnabb. 

"Hullo, Cap'n! are yer here agenT exclaimed 
Macnabb. 

" Yes, old fellow," he replied. The Captain would 
cotton up to anyone in his cups, and the foster bro- 
thers he adopted, on these occasions wero so numeroua 
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that they became quite bewildering. " Sir, to you !** 
he added, saluting me d la militaire, and waving his 
hand deferentially as I rose to respond, as one who 
should say, " You're doing quite the proper thing in 
getting up to greet me, but I'm not particular, so pray 
be seated." 

" Good day, Captain Villiers,*' I replied. " It is some 
time since I have had the pleasure of seeing you.*' 

" When did you last see me V^ he asked, tapping 
his temple in an abstracted way, as though to discover 
by means of sound whether his head was empty or not. 

" When you were going up to Hill Peak with that 
juvenile friend of yours in the capacity of scientific 
agriculturist.'* 

" Friend of mine, sir !" burst out the Captain petu- 
lantly, like a piano might when the music-book falls 
on the keys. " No friend of mine, sir. 111 trouble you. 
Curse me ! low-bred fellow of the name of Louch. 
' Leary * Louch he's called in town. Too leary by a 
large fraction. Cash anything but ready." Then he 
added, with a lofty air of paternal benignity, " Take 
care of that man, sir. Cave canem. Latin, ahem ! 
Accept my advice. Steer clear of him as you would 
of the Deadlies.* Friend of mine 1 Ha, ha, ha ! He 
was worse than a cad — worse than a coalheaver, worse 
than a crocodile — hang me if he wasn't !" And the 
Captain, anxious to observe the art of alliteration 
without losing the vigour of expression, savagely 
kicked the wall and mahgnantly expe<LtoY^^^ ^^rc^'s^^ 
floor. 

* A dangerous reei iiit\i^^^^^^^« 
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" Indeed !*' I replied. " He seemed to be an inti- 
mate friend of yours, but I suppose I was mistaken V 

"He was my partner/' replied the Captain in a 
tragical whisper, and with a look of profound mystery. 
" My partner ; yes. I met him in town. Cottoned 
with him. Yes. Then I oflPered him half shares in 
the South African El Dorado Cotton Cultivation 
Company. Capital but ill-starred concern. He ac- 
cepted. Good. By-and-by borrowed money from 
me on strength of the * Co.' Mere bagatelle. Two 
pun' ten. Bah ! But I handed it to him, mind, in 
cash-=— hard cash ; very hard cash — down. He accom- 
panied me to that infernal Hill Peak. Yes. Company 
failed— but liabilities balanced by assets. Eemember 
that, sir. Even as the scales of British justice. It 
is a luxury, a perfect luxury, for me to be able to say 
so. Then we dissolved partnership. I demanded 
the 'chips.' Not that I wanted the paltry coin. 
Bah ! No. The principle of the thing. You know 
what I mean. All there, fair and square. Of course. 
He tried to bounce me out of it. Said to me, *I 
won't pay : it was a company and our dealings mutual.' 
I eyed him, and the coalheaving crocodile quailed. I 
repeat quailed^ sir. * You won't pay,' I said. * No ;' 
he answered. * You shall pay, or ' " 

Here the Captain went through some extraordinary 
manoeuvres and intricate bodily contortions, which had 
the effect of making him very hot, and gave us the 
idea that he was engaged in a life and death struggle 
with an octopus. " Or that," he added, by way of 
ejrpIanatioB, Then be continued hia iaV^ iu lki& 
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customary disconnected style of speech, for his sen- 
tence seldom exceeded a dozen words. He had, more- 
over, a knack of laying special emphasis on his con- 
cluding remarks, just as, when we wind up a watch, 
we put a little extra strength into the last turn, in 
order to convince ourselves that the task is thoroughly 
accomplished, and no doubt exists. 

" 'Nonsense,' he said," resumed the Captain. " * If the 
worst comes to the worst, 1*11 swear I was your servant, 
and charge you one pound for services, and thirty shil- 
lings for board wages !' — and the cur was my partner. 
My partner, sir, I assure you. I had treated him like 
a gentleman. As a man to a man. You understand 
what I mean. Of course. Well, I looked at him 
steadily, just as I am looking at you now, and I said, 
'You'll swear you were my partner, and wipe out a debt 
of honour by charging me wages for service performed 
in a menial capacity V * That I will,* said the brazen 
crocodile — 'Eight, my tulip!' I answered, 'You're 
trying to take a rise out of me — ^but you don't get it I 
Look here. I'll summons you for infringing the 
Masters and Servants' Act. You left me without a 
month's notice 1' Had him there, sir, eh ? He was 
floored. Knocked into a cocked hat, and " 

" Paid you cash down V* I ventured. 

"No. Bolted," responded the Captain curtly. 
Then, as if wishing to change the subject, he said, " It 
is some time since I have had the luxury of drinking 
your health, sir. Permit me to do %o tvo\^ \el— -"^^i^ai^'^'* 
and he blinked at me inquiringly. . 

'*In water," I suggested, fox 1 d\aceme^>5«^^^'^^ 
matter of drmking he was lieOTiVs ^xasASkfiwg'B^^ 
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'* Bah ! Water. You're jesting. Leave that to 
Good Templars. They're social fellows, all the same 
though. One of 'em got drunk with me last night. 
He was fined half-a-crown this morning for doing so. 
He gets fined like that twice a week, regular as morn- 
ing parade. Macnabb/' he said, turning to the landlord, 
"Two glasses of excellent Mr. Exshaw's No. 1." And 
the Captain, putting a shilling down on the table, 
turned to take a seat, but somehow losing his centre 
of gravity, he staggered against the wall, and from 
thence rolled on to the bench in a most unexpected 
and inexplicable manner. Turning hastily to me, he 
said, apologetically, 

" You'll excuse my awkwardness, sir. I'm er-er- 
weak. Sick. You understand what I mean. Shaky — 
very. Oh very ! I've been in hospital. Pleurisy, 
you know 1" 

And he struck a theatrical attitude, and illustrated 
his malady by tapping, in a melancholy way, the right 
side of his chest with his forefinger, and opening his 
mouth to gasp, not unlike a codfish out of water. 

"I am sorry to hear it. How did it happen?" 
I asked. 

Refreshing himself with a glass of brandy so deep 
and flowing that Macnabb muttered, as he corked up 
the bottle and put it out of reach, that it was "unjus- 
tifiable, considerin'," alluding to the relative values of 
the fluid dispensed and the coin received, the Captain 
bent over until his lips all but touched my ear, and 
then he said solemnly that he would tellme "The truth. 
-4^ a man to a man, you know. TViaVa moT^ XXi-wa. 
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you'll get in town. People are so malicious. Natural, 
but nasty. Just so,* and he nodded his head know- 
ingly ; then he confided to me a long story with a 
chorus, perpetually cropping up at odd and unexpected 
points, like rabbits startled in a warren, the burden of 
which was, "I was not tipsy, sir; no, no;" neverthe- 
less, he had fallen down the other night when he was 
in town, and shaken himself " terribly — very," It had 
happened in the dark, "Pitch dark night — blacker 
than a nigger's complexion," as ho was going quietly 
and soberly home, " say about eleven thirty — no later, 
oh no 1'* He had tumbled " over some boardings 
which were round a place in the road they had been 
repairing. Careless fools had left lamps with broken 
glass. Of course, they were blown out by the wind ; 
furious gale that night. You remember ] South-east 
by east, quarter east. Of course !" 

I would here parenthetically remark that great as 
was my esteem for the Captain, I could not bring my- 
self to accept this remark as a literal one. I never yet 
knew them to repair roads in our colony. I charit/ibly 
concluded the Captain's statement that they were 
mending the roads was a deep satire on the municipal 
corporation, and was intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the highway had fallen into such a desperate 
condition, that it was impossible to imagine anything 
but that it was being excavated for thorough re- 
pair I 

" Strange fall, very," continued the Captain ; and he 
dwelt upon the particulars foi ^om^ xaoxs^^'^'s* "vcv ^ 
critical and minute way, desciiblxv^ m N'\Nvi\^^^^^^'^ 
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the action of his heels as they " went up like a rocket'* 
and of his head as it went down "like — ^like— like 
this !" and he crashed his fist down upon his knee 
with a violence he ultimately regretted. " I lay there/' 
he went on, " like a log. Like twenty logs. Senseless. 
Unconscious. Immovable. Some good Samaritan 
found me, took me to the hospital, and " 

Macnabb (whose knowledge of Holy Writ is not 
extensive), here wanted to know if a " Samaritan" 
was a " policeman," because he'd never heard them 
called so before. 

The Captain tried not to notice the interruption, 
but he winced unmistakably. He then went on to 
relate how he had been laid up for " two days; I never 
knew what it was to be ill before ;" and the emphasis 
be brought to bear on those two days prolonged their 
duration to such an extent, that my mind reverted to 
an Arctic instead of a Semi-Tropical country, and the 
possibility of the sun not having set for siic months* 
During that period he had been taking all sorts of 
drugs, " nastier even than Macnabb's nigger rum. Tit 
for tat." Here followed a parenthetical dissertation 
on the qualities of that spirit, which smacked a good 
deal of a chemical analysis, but, as the Captain added, 
" I learnt all that in the hospital : the doctor got an 
idea that I drank rum. Very good fellow, the doctor* 
A trifle prim." Towards the end of his long and dis- 
connected narrative, he brightened up a little. Show- 
ing me some ugly gashes on the palms of his hands, he 
proceeded, ** See here ! I did cut my hands. But as an 
o2d soldier Tm used to wounds, andtlie Ecaia— l-ww^ 
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not tipsy, mind you, sir. No, no, — will be honourable 
once. It is a remarkable fact that whenever I invo- 
luntarily assume the horizontal — you know what I 
mean. Of course. Poetical metaphor. Same as spread- 
eagle. I invariably fall on my face. Have done so 
frequently. Very odd," here he filliped his nose with 
his forefinger, by way of warning to that prominent 
and unfortunate feature. '' But this time I fell on my 
hands. See 1 God alone knows how. A very unusual 
and rare occurrence, I assure you. Very. Perhaps a 
benign dispensation of Providence. Perhaps not. If 
not, I'm getting clever at tumbling, that's all. You 
understand what I mean. Eh ? Of course." 

I didn't exactly, for his speech was so abrupt and 
spasmodical that it was difficult to catch his meankig. 
His frequent assertion that he wasn't tipsy, conveyed 
to my mind an impression that a doubt existed on the 
point, and that he wished to convince not only hi& 
hearers, but himself, that the doubt was erroneous, 
or, at any rate, that he should receive the benefit of 
it. I answered, however, and said that my mind 
embraced and comprehended^his every allusion; 

" Well now, Captain," broke in Macnabb. " You've 
bin a teacher. Are you open to undertake another 
job in the eddicational line 1 Salary a hundred a-year, 
with the ways and means of doubling it." 

** Salary one hundred pounds per annum. Ways- 
and means of doubling it. Educational branch. Ah/' 
soliloquised the Captain, as he bent down his head and 
stroked his moustache, pondering i^ioiovm.^^* ''^'^'^^ 
what 18 it f he asked in a few moxa<&iiV»^« 
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" We want a new school-teacher in the village, and 
there are five candidates for the billet. You've seen 
the advertisement in the News, hav'n't youl One 
hundred a-year and free house. You can take boarders^ 
and that ought to double your screw." 

"Five candidates, ehT echoed the Captiain mus- 
ingly. 

^* Yes. Will you make a sixth?" I regiret to say 
that the unfeeling Macnabb was ** drawing" the Cap- 
tain, for the vacant post had been filled up a week 
back, and the new man installed in office. 

"Well, look here, Macnabb," said the Captain, 
" and you, too, sir. One word. Serious business. I 
admit I am open to become the village pedagogue. I 
am open to do anything compatible with the character 
of an officer and a gentleman. I don't want to be 
snubbed though. To be bamboozled. Now, I'm 
speaking as a man to a man. All there, fair and 
square. Do you think I have any chance of being 
successful? Have I any friends around mel Will 
they rally? Can I get the key of the clockwork 
behind ? Eh ? You understand what I mean 1 Of 
course !" 

I assured him for my own part I knew nothing 
whatever about the school, and referred him to Mac- 
nabb, who was, I felt convinced, a perfect walking 
edition of "Things not generally known," in our 
village. 

" WeU, then," said the Captain, turning to Mac- 
nabb, " will you answer my question? As a man to a 
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man. Have I any chance of getting the appoint- 
ment r 

" I daren't exactly say," responded the canny Scotch- 
man. " I can't say * yes' and I can't say * no.' You 
see you might get it, and — you mightn't." 

" Well, will you bet a ," and the Captain looked 

hastily and yet searchingly over his person to see 
what article of dress he was most in need of, and his 
glance falling upon his hat, a white " bell topper," 
considerably the worse for wear, and marked con- 
spicuously on the lining with the name of " T. Louch," 
he put it on, discovered it was too small and uncom- 
fortably hot, and added, " a straw hat one way or the 
other r 

" Scarcely," returned Macnabb briefly. 

« Will you bet me two r 

" No." 

" Will you bet me seventeen, d — ^n it V* 

*• I won't bet at all, but I'll tell you one thing," 
said Macnabb, "and that is, if you swear you won't do 
for schoolmaster." 

" Bah 1" retorted the Captain with ineffable con- 
tempt. " Swearing ! Vulgar, I admit," — (and he 
shrugged his shoulders.) " But bless you ! I'll drop 
that at a day's notice. Children — pretty little children 
— they don't excite passion. They come as a boon 
and a blessing to men, like those thingamajigs you 
write with. I know 'em. Have five myself in Eng- 
land ; one is going to Eton next year. Fine gentle- 
manly lad. Lots of talent— lots o£ a\i\\\^ . He.xv^'vi^^ 
heard me swear/* 
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" Mebbe he didn't ; but they want a married 
man," said Macnabb, trying to get out of the affair, 
for he saw the Captain was in down-right earnest. 

" Well, Tm a married man," rejoined the Captain, 
" but the wife wouldn't come out here. Not exactly. 
No. Never mind ; there are lots of elderly females, 
you know. Irreproachable characters, and all that. 
Ugly as sin, eating crab-apples and drinking vinegar. 
Mild as milk, meek as a moke. Couldn't give rise to 
malicious gossip, — impossible, utterly. Must be lots 
of them, you know, knocking about the world." And 
he waved his hand round and round vaguely, as 
though the world was represented by the square yard 
of flooring directly under it, and all he had to do was 
to pounce upon the elderly female he wanted. 

" Oh I but that wouldn't do," said Macnabb. " Man 
and wife advertised for and indispensable." 

" Well, the wife," rejoined the captain, who always 
referred to his own particular partner as if she were 
a universal one, " the wife couldn't come out here. 
In fact, she has got to go to court next year " 

"The police court?" suggested the unfeeling Mac- 
nabb. • 

" Curse it ! no, sir ; the Queen's court. Diamonds 
on her brow, and all that. Do you think she could or 
would come out here 1 Not exactly. But that's no 
reason why I should not be suitable for the appoint- 
ment* It's the sort of thing I should like. Yes. 
Lose money ? Of course. A couple of hundred a-year, 
or 60. Mere bagatelle 1" and he snapped his fingers 
contemptuously. ^'JSut it's not tlie mon^y, T>acMi^ — 
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no, I mean the river — IVe given up swearing. What 
I was going to say, is money be-er-er-er money. Con- 
found it ! you know what I mean. The force of habit 
narrows one's language. Of course. I hate filthy lucre. 
Yes ; positively hate to touch it. Can't bear the feel- 
ing. Dirty, sticky; been in everyone's fingers, and 
everyone doesn't wash its hands too often. I wish 
there wasn't such a thing as money. So disagreeable 
and yet so very necessary. Bills better, far," he 
sighed here a very expressive sigh. He was so fond 
of " flying kites ;" but an unsympathetic and sordid 
world would no longer allow him the facility. " It is 
not the money," he continued, after a short pause ; 
*' no — I want a home with peace and quiet ; to feel 
that I have some real friends around me. No blood- 
suckers to mock me. And they have been very kind 
to me in this village, — ^very kind and considerate, I 
vow," he almost threw a touch of pathos into these 
last few words. I could fancy him looking back to 
the time when he stood on the citadel of " eminent 
respectability," and enjoyed the pleasures of the 
situation. But alas ! they were transitory. And it 
was painful to see him mentally comparing the past 
with the present. He had lost so much ; lost it so 
utterly. 

"Well, well," he continued, as though speaking 
to himself, " that's all past — all over. But, look here, 
Macnabb, a schoolmastership is the very thing I should 
like — learned profession, you know, and all that. 
Teach the young ideas how to aiioot", diV\^^ '^^^ 
Bowers £rom the weeds. MetapTioiicaY \>o\»wx^ • ^^^^ 
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its my own private opinion, you know (though of course 
that does not carry much weight outside the circle of 
my private friends), as a man to a man — thafs how 
I'm speaking — I believe candidly, that I am admirably 
suited for it. I do, 'pon my life. I'd make the boys, 
and the girls, too, for the matter of that, clean and 
clever. See that their shoes were laced and tied — their 
fingers not inky — their nails not in mourning — their 
noses not in want of being blown — their hair smoothed, 
and, all that ;" he lost himself for a few moments in 
the contemplation of these new and original duties. 
" Believe me, sir," he continued presently, " I should 
deem it a luxury — a perfect luxury. And, mind you, 
I'd do my d — ndest — no ! pardon, my und — ndest 
best. I would, as true as my name is Beaufort 
Villiers !" — he reverently took off his hat at the mention 
of his own name, and bowed loftily. Then he essayed 
to cover his head again but couldn't, and after fumbling 
for a while, he dejectedly let his hat drop, called for 
another glass of brandy, and as Macnabb turned to 
get it, adroitly pocketed a box of matches. 

I pulled out my tobacco pouch and began to fill ray 
pipe, and the Captain, spying the "cut" tobacco, which 
I had been weak enough to produce, immediately 
demanded a " fill." " You're the only man in the 
colony," he said, " who sports ' cut' tobacco. It's very 
civilised of you. Permit me to load my pipe. No- 
thing like tobacco; so grateful, so comforting — like 
cocoa," and he put his hand in his pocket for his pipe, 
but found it was not there. He staggered to his feet, 
and had a regular exploration a\\ ovet Yaa\iod^ — riftt 
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even omitting bis hat and his socks — but no pipe could 
be found. Finally, the eifertion, both mental and phy- 
sical, proving too great for him, he sank back again 
into his seat with an air of abject misery, murmuring, 
in a perplexed, incredulous whisper, " Most extraor- 
dinary thing ! Could have sworn I had it a minute 
ago. How lucky I didn^t. Would have sworn to a 
falsehood. That's not compatible with the character 
of an officer and agentleman. Extremely strange thing ; 
mysterious — very." He paused, then he solemnly 
added, " Well, well I the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. Of course." 

" Here's your brandy. Captain," said Macnabb, inter- 
rupting these pious meditations ; and he poured out 
a glass, deeming it unadvisable to trust the Captain 
again. 

" You want to make me drunk, Macnabb," quoth 
the Captain, sarcastically, as he calculated the amount 
of spirit in the tumbler, and cautiously added a few 
drops of water, " but what about the billet 1 Eh V 

" It won't wash," replied Macnabb, " if you don't 
show up your wife ; how will they know you've got 
one 1 I can't certify it !" 

" Curse it ! sir. Won't they take the word of an 
officer and gentleman ? How will they knoAv I've got 
a wife 1 Look here," and he pulled a letter out of his 
pocket, written by a lady in a beautiful and delicate 
hand, and triumphantly waved it aloft. Before Mac- 
nabb had time to reply, a stranger entered the canteen 
and called him aside, and the twoM\.^;\\^ TOQ\CL,^\vftx^ 
Captain Villiers and myself alone xemam^^« 
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"You may peruse it," said the Captain, banding me 
the letter with an air of royalty, 
" No, thank you," I replied. 
" Oh ! but I want you to.'* 
" I must decline," I answered, "^to violate the sano^ 
tity of your wife's correspondence." 
" Curse it, sir ! but I give you leave." 
"But your wife doesn't," I answered quietly; " and 
she, I think, is the person to be first consulted." 

"My wife has to obey me, sir ; not I her," he retorted 
savagely, and in the momentary egression of his face, 
I read a story which I had before only suspected. 

" Look here. Captain Villiers," I said, " when your 
wife wrote you that letter, did she mean you to make 
it public in a common canteen, and show it to the 
first stranger you might happen to meet Y* 

" That does not matter," he replied, " But I request 
you to read the letter, not to satisfy yourself, but me I" 
" I should prefer not," I said, " but since you per- 
sistently desire it, I will do so on two conditions." 
" What are they V 

" That you will promise me to tell your wife that I 
did so, and offer her my apologies, adding that in con- 
sideration of my doing so you promised not to touch 
a single drop of spirits for a week afterwards. Will 
you accept the conditions ]" 

"All right, old fellow," he replied gaily. "That's 

easy enough ! I havn't drunk more than one glass a 

day since I came out of hospital. The doctor said, 

I wasn't to." 

^' JVhjr J jovlWq drunk two alreadj m ttoa oasii^Qiu" 
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«No1 Have If 

" Yes." 

" Are you certain 1 I thought it was only one." 

*' Two, I am perfectly sure." 

*^ No, no. You're making a mistake. I determined 
only to have one." 

" And you've broken your determination." 

" Tut ! tut ! Very strange," he muttered, nodding 
his head. ''I had the impression it was only one. 
Dear me I Memory going, Tm afraid. Bad memory. 
Very. But I was tired. Very weak and worn out. 
Human machinery breaking up fast. Wanted support. 
Natural craving. Very. So it couldn't have done me 
any harm. It was only one glass more 1" 

What a sermon could be preached from that text 1 
What a moral extracted i '' One glass more" — and each 
glass a very Byibicon, which, when crossed, leads on to 
Death. 

" Well, read the letter, anyhow," said the Captain, 
drawing me towards the window by my sleeve, then 
he unfolded the paper, and holding it unsteadily^ tried 
to follow the lines with a trembling and erratic fore- 
finger, adding explanatory remarks as he meandered 
on. 

" ' My darling husband' {Husband you see : no doubt 
about that) * It is such a long, long time since you 
have written,' (Bah I that's all humbug ! Always up* 
braiding, after the manner of wives ; see here over* 
page) *I heard from Darcy' (my brothet^ *^^^«^ 
ago. He says, Hulett,' (an old feWo^ o^c;ct\ ^^^- 
iag £ne soldiery very) * is going to \Xva CQ>\i5Cv5^^\2«^ 
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with his young wife/ (Marriedf egad ! I havVt heard 
that before. Poor devil!) 'They're going through 
France, Italy, Greece, and the Crimea,' (ah ! I know 
that place well. Got this scar on ray cheek at Inker- 
man. Hairy big Russian cut me. Killed him, though.) 
* Then up to St. Petersburg and home by A.ntwerp. 
They will be away six weeks ' 

The Captain stopped, and read the last sentence 
over again; then, in a tone of lofty commiseration, he 
said, " Poor wife ! All these places in six weeks ! — 
Stuff ! The wife's off her chump, I vow. Six weeks! 
Eot." And finding that in liis present state decipher- 
ing the letter was no easy task, he handed it over to 
me, saying " There ! Read it yourself! Nol I insist. 
You won't ? Very well, then, I'll drink a bottle of 
brandy on the spot." 

I took the sheet, and glanced hastily through it. 

God forbid I should ever have to peruse such a 
sorrowful, pleading, broken-hearted letter again ! It 
was impossible that the Captain could have read it, or 
else he had done so when confused with drink, for other- 
wise he could not have had the heart, or even the cour- 
age, to make it public. 

"Have you read this letter?" I asked, looking 
steadily at him when I reached the end of it. 

" Skimmed it in town. Extracted the news. Skipped 
the moralising, that's all." Catching the expression 
on my face, ho suddenly changed colour, and said, 
•* Nothing very particular in it, I hope. No infernal 
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"NothiDg that yon may deem vory i^ail\GvxlMc>C«.^- 
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tain VilKers," I said; " but listen to this," and I read 
the last few lines. 

It was a record of misery written by the hand of a 
gentle woman and a faithful wife, and its simplicity 
went straight to the heart. It was no careful recital 
of wrongs, no studied narrative of woe and trouble ; 
but the unaffected utterance of a broken spirit. 
The few last lines, which expressed the penury and 
wretchedness of her who wrote them, contained no re- 
proaches, no upbraidings, but rather appealed to her 
own utter helplessness with all the eloquence that 
truth can give, and all the pathos that simplicity can 
render. And writing from that sorrowful and lonely 
life of sickness and want, and — who knows ? — perhaps 
starvation, she could still invoke God's blessing on 
the head of him who had so bitterly wronged and 
so cruelly deserted her, and could still inscribe herself 
his fond and ever affectionate wife. 

" Good God I but I didn't read that !" exclaimed the 
Captain, as he snatched the letter out of my hand. 
" What sheer rot and nonsense ! But as I told you, the 
poor wife is off her chump. By heavens she is, or she 
wouldn't write that tomfoolery! Much as I respect her 
— ^for she's willing and industrious I admit — she is off 
her chump.*' 

What " off her chump " meant, I did not know, but 
judging from the fact that when the Captain used the 
expression he tapped his forehead mysteriously, felt in 
his pocket, muttering " brains," as though he had lost 
them, and they were not to be found, ^Y^t^CkjiA^ ^si 
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look about in a hazy manner, and behaved altogetheif 
irrationally, I concluded that the phrase was one 
peculiar to the Captain, and was intended to convey 
the impression that his wife had lost her reason^ 
And what wonder if she had I 

" You will not deceive me in that way," I said, 
" There is too much of the desperate reality in those 
few lines for anyone to misconstrue them." 

He looked at me earnestly for a moment, and then 
the whole expression of his face seemed to alter. "Well, 
well," he said, " not a word about it, old fellow. On 
your honour, * mum.' Have pity on a poor devil. I 
admit there is some truth in it. A good deal — ^yes, a 
good deal. Ah 1" and for a moment I caught a look 
of sad remorse in his pallid features — " she was a good 
wife — a good wife. I respect her most thoroughly, by 
heavens I do ! Believe me — though, God help me ! 
this is not the way to show it. I am weak. Very 
weak — owing to sickness. 'Drink,' you would call 
it,', I suppose. Well, yes, owing to drink. But don't 
laugh at me. I'd rather be shot than be laughed at. 
They all laugh at me in town, and that drives me 
mad, then I plunge deeper and deeper, and then — I 
can laugh too. Not much of a laugh though. A very 
sick and sorry laugh. Oh I don't you laugh at me, 
please I Poor wife I I must turn over a new leaf — a 
good one this time, if I can. I'm always doing so, but 
somehow it gets blotted before I go very far^ and 
some of them are very black and ugly." He paused 
for a moment, lost in reverie, and then he suddenly 
added, " I ask you a question, sir. As a man to a man* 
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Do you think, judging from that letter, shs would for- 
give me. And look here, make me as bad — well, as bad 
as you can. You won't be far out. Could she, and 
would she fcrgive me ]" 

" Certainly," I replied unhesitatingly. 

" Thank you for that," he answered, with a sigh of 
intense relief. There are some cases in which 2^ man 
is so lost, that he would thank a dog if it but looke4 
at him kindly. " Now, I'll tell you something," bQ 
added, with an effort; "sacred, mind, between yoi^ 
and me. You'll think it strange — ^but you see you 
hav'n't laughed at me, and it makes me somehow like 
you: I'm of raid to go home," and he spoke in a tremb- 
ling whisper. " I'm afraid, I'm a coward this journey — 
though I've served in the army. Men get cowards like 
that sometimes, when they've done anything mean. I 
have treated the wife too badly, I can't look full into 
her face without flinching — and by heavens, sir 1 1 can 
stare most men out of countenance." 

" Have you tried ?" I ventured. 

" No," he added, musingly. Then he suddenly and 
petulantly burst out, " But I will, so help me. I'm a 
man of impulse and I'll go now — like the prodigal in 
the Book, I'll beg, yes, I'll beg to be forgiven — off to 
town. First steamer — straight home, sorry and sincere. 
You are right, I have treated her badly, very badly. 
But she will forgive me. Maud I she could forgive the 
whole world, even if they crucified her. God bless 
her ! God bless her !" He shook me by the hand in 
great agitation, and picking up his hat he hurried out 
of the canteen. And the last I saw of him he waa 
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staggering up the hill with an uneven gait, but with 
a determined step, on towards the town ; trying to 
cast the heavy load from his weary shoulders, to 
follow the direction of a good impulse, and to turn 
over the new leaf that was not to be blotted. 

. Poor fellow ! Alas! Temptation stood by the road- 
side, beckoning to him, and his good purpose was lost 
with the setting sun. 
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JOE STANDISH. 

PART I. 

That Joe Stan dish, the "Irreclaimable," should appear 
in church one fine Sunday morning in July, was in it- 
self an incident that could not escape general observa- 
tion j but that he should appear in a white collar that 
was not only clean but positively stiff, and in a new 
suit of clothes, with a glossiness upon them which 
smacked of "Whiffle's store, was a circumstance so un- 
precedented that it at once elevated him to the some-* 
what unenviable position of a local curiosity. It was 
possible to comprehend the reality of the purple, 
though such a display was novel and startling ; but the 
contemplation of the fine linen was so painfully sug» 
gestive of a rigid guillotine, that it literally took away 
the breath from the whole congregation, and evoked 
from them the spontaneous assertion that they 
" nevered 1" 

" Joe Standish is a character !" That was the in- 
evitable and only reply to every query as to his per- 
sonality. To describe Joe in detail was (in the opinion 
of a community who deemed brevity the soul of busi- 
ness) a mere waste of time. There was so much that 
could be said about him, and nothing to be made. \s^ 
it. To rei2der gratuitous infoxma\ioxi 'w^^ -^^"^^^^jLviv* 
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to say womanly. Hence they framed a species of 
piulium in parvo reply, in whioli they supplied the 
yarvum and left the muUum to the imagination of the 
iDquirer. 

The three chief elements in Joe's character were 
good-nature — and that was commendable ; determina^ 
tion, usually eccentric, and sometimes dangerous ; and 
drunkenness, which was always reprehensible. Of his 
good-nature it is enough to say that he was ever will- 
ing to assist anyone in anything, from building a house 
to despatching a bottle of rum. He was in a position 
to'do the former, because, in a colony where trades are 
liberally combined, he was by profession a carpenter, 
bricklayer, mason and thatcher. As for the latter, he 
was qualified by long and assiduous practice to under- 
take it. It were impossible to chronicle the multitude 
of scrapes and predicaments which his partiality for 
the flowing bowl led him into. They made him (albeit 
somewhat unjustly) in a matter of rows, the scapegoat 
of the whole village, and the peg on which to hang 
all the broken hats and torn garments that might 
trace their collapse to a free fight or a post prandial 
squabble. 

And yet there was nothing really vicious in Joe, 
who, when sober, was a lamb in all but the four legs. 
When he got drunk, the only person he did any actual 
harm to was himself. It is true he was occasionally 
pugnacious in his cups, but his bellicose inclinations 
never showed themselves till his corporal capability 
had entirely vanished, and he required all his energies , 
mental and physical, to keep himself on the perpendi- 
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calar — ^and nothiDg to spare. As a rule the pugilistio 
epoch was immediately followed by one of maudlin 
mirth and munificence, during which he not unfre- 
quently spent his last shilling in entertaining his late 
antagonist, and expended his waning faculties in show- 
ering upon him extravagant eulogies. This transfor- 
mation, like the last scene in the pantomime, heralded 
the end of the play. Directly his purse was empty 
he would rise with an almost comical gravity, and 
after courteously wishing everyone " G' Night " retire 
homewards. But the journey was to him as difficult 
and arduous as the journey of life is to most of us, and 
he often found it convenient to pass the night in a 
warm hedge or an adjacent ditch. He was not very 
particular. Sometimes the ditch was wet and the 
hedge thorny. 

Joe Standish could hardly be called an habitual 
drunkard, because he was frequently sober and steady 
for a month at a time. Then some untoward incident 
would occur, a harder day's work than usual, or a 
pressing invitation to '^ take a drop,'' and he almost 
reluctantly entered the canteen (to use the local 
name) from which he rarely retired until his last 
penny was spent. His temporary spells of teetotalism 
served only to bring out into stronger relief his de- 
plorable condition when he was " on the burst," and 
it was considered doubly hard to forgive the man who 
was a comparative saint one day, and a superlative 
sinner the next ! He had, however, the one redeem- 
ing point that he never drank on credit, and Macnabb, 
the landlord of the canteen he resorted to, was ac- 
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customed to uphold him as a shining light to those 
who were in the habit of running up long scores, and 
grumbling when it was found prudent to stop their 
credit. 

Joe was not a handsome man. He was small and 
stumpy in person, and his legs were six inches shorter 
than Nature usually takes one's measure for. As for 
his face " Its manly beauty,'* he once remorsefully ob- 
served in the language which did duty for the Queen's 
English in those parts, " was sp'ilt in airly youth by 
the onexpected bust-up of a cussed spit devil, ez I 
was tryin' to ignite in a tarnation hurry. Dry gun- 
powder," he added, in an explanatory way, and with an 
air of conviction, " didn't oughter be used keerless, like 
pepper, leastways not ef thar's any combustion handy!" 
Had his features been originally fair to see, this one 
catastrophe would undoubtedly have marred their 
entire loveliness, scattering, as it did, a meteor of blue 
stars over his face. Under these circumstances, it is 
but common generosity to state that prior to that un- 
happy day Joe was a perfect Adonis. He never sought 
by any artificial means to improve his personal appear- 
ance, but was, on the contrary, careless and almost 
slovenly in his dress. His ordinary costume was open 
to improvement, and at times it even cried aloud (as 
only mute things can plead) for superannuation. There 
are some people who wear dark clothing because it 
suits their complexion, others because it has the cha- 
racter of being " quiet and gentlemanly," others, again, 
for the warmth it is supposed to attract and retain. 
It was not so with Joe. He wore sombre garments 
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on strictly practical grounds, because he fondly flat- 
tered himself that they did not show the dirt, and on 
the strength of the idea wore them so long, and be- 
stowed on them such little attention, that eventually 
the hallucinatioD became perfectly palpable to everyone 
— except himself. 

Joe Standish had many prejudices. He was " dead 
agin" niggers, and when following his ordinary avo- 
cation with four or five Kaffirs assisting him, he would 
improve the shining hour by calling them bad names 
(which it is a comfort to know they did not understand), 
and occasionally relieve the monotony by heaving a 
bad brick or a clod of mortar at their unsuspecting and 
long suffering persons. He was " dead agin " cigars, 
which he concluded were " wiles of the devil,'* inas- 
much as the only one he ever smoked had been given 
him by a friend with the recommendation that it was 
a " proper 'un." But it had exploded like a bombshell 
just as Joe was beginning to taste its sweets, and he 
could never afterwards be made to believe that such 
explosions were organised and not natural. But above 
and beyond all he was"dead agin" hypocrites (" whited 
supple chairs" he called them) whom he despised in a 
way no words can express. There was in him some- 
thing so straightforward and honest that you could 
not help admiring it, albeit it was nearly always brought 
into notice by a confession of his own shortcomings. 
He never professed in word or deed to be what he was 
not. He knew that he was a drunkard, and he did 
not conceal or attempt to conceal it ; lie tried at times 
to brazen out his vice as men sometimes do, but you 
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only had to know him intimately to see that no one 
was more ashamed of his failing than he was him- 
self. 

It is related that one day the Rev. Samuel Scissors 
was passing by a house which Joe was engaged in 
building, and heard him singing, in a deep and mellow 
voice, a child's simple hymn — a hymn which had per- 
haps found an echo in his inmost heart and haunted 
him all through the dark scenes of his wasted and 
misspent life, to be recalled ever and anon by some 
trifling event — the sudden music of the Sabbath bells 
— the carol of a bu:d — the artless babbling of a child 
passing down the road. Unused to such incidents, the 
clergyman had stopped to listen unobserved, and when 
it was finished had expressed his pleasure in warm 
tones, and ventured to hope that the hymn betokened 
the beginning of a new and a better era in Joe's life. 
But Joe, straightforward and outspoken, caring 
nothing and concealing nothing, had replied with 
characteristic candour. 

" It sounds well, parson, comin* from me, Til allow. 
But look yar, I shall be as drunk as a pig on Saturday 
night !" 

And he was. 

From that day the Eev. Samuel Scissors always 
spoke of him as the "irreclaimable," and regarded 
him with an air of pity and prejudice. And so " Joe 
the irreclaimable," almost passed into a proverb, as 
sayings do which bear the stamp of truth upon their 
faces. 

To return, however, after this long parenthesis^ to 
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the church. The very fact of Joe's heing there, seeing 
that he never professed any religion at all, was enough 
to startle those that knew him, and there were very 
few who did not. They accounted in their minds for 
the hew suit of clothes (whose cut was a mere syn- 
onym for wholesale exportation), by remembering that 
his old ones were shabby, oh ! very shabby. But the 
white collar non-plussed them like an unanswerable 
argument, and tickled their curiosity almost as much 
as it did Joe's neck. Throughout the whole of the 
morning service he was the centre of attraction, and 
the glances cast at him were neither furtive or few. 
But it was not until he pulled out a pair of kid gloves 
(lavenders, if you please !) and leisurely, not to say 
carelessly, fitted them on to his knotted hands, that the 
climax of astonishment was reached. Then, indeed, the 
amazement of the congregation overleapt the bounds 
of decorum, and relieved itself in audible and pointed 
whispers. The Rev. Samuel Scissors paused in his 
reading and looked angrily at his flock, whose heads 
were all literally and metaphorically turned, and 
thrice did he distinctly cough, and twice did he blow 
his nose with suggestive violence, as one who would 
covertly, but severely, remonstrate with his neighbours. 
But these eloquent efforts had no effect. 

When the service was over, every one hurried out 
of church, and most of the young men congregated 
round the entrance, with the object of chaffing Joe. 
He was amongst the last to leave, and when at length 
he did appear, it was with a young and rubicund 
damsel hanging coyly on his arm! Upon his face 
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there was an expression so significant of sobriety and 
sincerity (even unto sternness), that it at once pre- 
cluded any merriment being indulged in at his expense. 
The whole scene was too much for those who had re- 
mained to scoff, and without a syllable of expostula- 
tion they ingloriously turned their backs and "shoved." 
In a week it oozed out that Joe Standish was engaged 
to be married. He had promised (it was reported), to 
turn over a new leaf, and become a reformed character, 
and was to be on probation for three months. If at 
the end of that time all went on smoothly, the father 
of the young lady would offer no objection to the 
marriage. 

How Joe had met Mary Wincup (for that was her 
name), and become engaged to her, no one knew. She 
was an " up-country gal,'' and it was surmised that the 
acquaintance between the two dated back some time, 
and hence the running had been easy for Joe, who in 
an, ordinary race for female favours would have been 
heavily handicapped. The circumstances that induced 
him to desire to turn Benedict, and her to be an acces- 
sory were freely discussed, but without a satisfactory 
solution being arrived at. Macnabb had "reckoned one 
was a fool, and so war t'other," and the idea, though 
not complimentary, was prevalent, in as much as it 
cleared the matter up in a way. Joe himself was not 
at all communicative on the subject, and repelled idle 
curiosity in a very determined manner. To his more 
intimate friends he volunteered the remark that " his 
gal was a stunner and no foolery^" and on one occasion 
when he had been caught casting amorous glances upon 
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a little piece of paper within which was screwed a lock 
of her hair, he had declared almost in self-defence that 
she was ''as pure as alablaster, and as sweet as syrup !" 
On these two sentences was based all the gossip of the 
village, and that was not a little. Though the materials 
were poor, the stories woven out of them were truly 
marvellous. People treated each remark as they might 
a text, and expatiated upon it with an unfettered 
freedom that would have made a parson giddy ! 

Those who had trifled with Joe in the halcyon days 
of his youth found that it was a different thing now. 
In fact he had turned over the new leaf, and the fresh 
page was so white and spotless, that no one was allowed 
to come near, for fear of soiling it. It was the old, 
beautiful story; the "irreclaimable" had been reclaimed 
by the magic of a woman's love. 

For three months Joe worked as hard as probation- 
ary lovers only can, and saved money. Towards the 
end of that time, his mother, who lived in the colony, 
died, and left him four hundred pounds; and then, as 
he could not well marry directly after her decease, he 
bought a house and set up a canteen, much to the as- 
tonishment of the village, and the disgust of Macnabb, 
who relieved himself of a pointed allegory concern- 
ing a fox that undertook the charge of a poultry- 
yard. 

The new canteen flourished beyond expectation, and 
Joe displayed a self-denial and moderation in his new 
capacity that would have done credit to a Good 
Tfemplar, and which entirely confuted Macnabb's 
malicious prognostications. He had gained a local 
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notoriety, and it was an advertisement that brought 
him customers, emptied his cellars, and filled his 
pocket. The boon companions of his dissipated days, 
whom Macnabb had admirably and laconically desig- 
nated "hot 'uns," regarded Joe at first in a com- 
passionate sort of way, and opined that he would soon 
find out his mistake. But as time wore on, and 
Joe, instead of forsaking the broad white road of 
sobriety and order, became (to use the local com- 
parative) " respectibler and respectibler," the "hot 
'uns" sadly gave him up as they might a hard riddle, 
and assuaged their wounded feelings by affecting to 
despise him. 

Six months at length passed away, and people 
were daily expecting to hear the announcement 
of his marriage. During this time Fortune had 
smiled upon Joe^ and treated him as though 
he was her only son. The canteen had pros- 
pered, he had saved a good deal of money, there 
was no denying he was a reformed character, and 
there seemed nothing to prevent the consummation 
of his dearest wishes. Mary Wincup, sitting sewing 
at her father's feet, smiled sweetly at him, as she 
had always done, and the old man smoked his pipe 
in the verandah from sunny mom till dewy eve, 
drinking gratuitously of the liquor of the establish- 
ment, and complacently watching his future son-in- 
law working. Between the two[a partnership existed, 
and it was known that the profit of the establish* 
ment was equally divided, though how Wincup had 
found his share of the capital, and what portion of 
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the labour of working it devolved upon him, no one ex- 
actly understood. And, indeed, the ignorance was 
pardonable, since generous Joe provided both capital 
^hd labour. 

January was drawing to an end, and Joe seemed 
to get no further than the outer threshold of matri- 
mony. Then one or two of his more privileged 
friends displayed an aiixiety on his account, and began 
to try and find out how matters stood, " When is it 
to be, old man V they would ask. 

And the "old man^* would nod his head with a 
puzzled and uneasy air towards the direction of his 
contemplated father-in-law (who would be, as usUal, 
engaged in smoking his pipe and drinking gratuitous 
liquor as complacently as if he had paid for it), and 
briefly reply, "ax the old 'un/' and in the tone of that 
reply, there was an echo of weariness and anxiety and 
sadness that told of long waiting and fruitless plead- 
ing and bitter disappointment. 

And if the secret were out, the " old 'un" who sat 
in the cool verandah the picture of ease and innocence 
was a very wolf in sheep's clothing — a wolf who was 
secretly preying on the fold, and who deemed the 
quarters far too pleasant, and far too profitable, to 
leave them sooner than was necessary ; but who had 
determined that when that hour was come, he Would 
throw off his assumed disguise, and — perjured villain 
that he was ! — carry off his spoil with him. 



^ 
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PART II. 

Early one fine morning in the following February, as 
Macnabb was standing idly at the door of his canteen, 
whistling a favourite, but somewhat vague Gallic 
melody, he was startled by the unexpected apparition 
of Joe Standish, with whom he had hardly been on 
speaking terms since the setting up of the " opposition 
shop." As Joe walked straight up to the door and 
seemed desirous of entering, Macnabb felt called upon 
to break the ice of theif reserve and address him. 

"Good-day, Mr. Standish," he said. "Is it business 1" 
Then, as he caught sight of Joe's ghastly face, he added,- 
" Why ! What on airth is the matter?" 

" Matter enough," answered Joe, in a voice thatt 
trembled with suppressed passion, as he shook his 
head menacingly in the direction of his home^ "I've 
bin jilted by my gal, ez hev done what her father 
told her to. D — n him I" 

"Aye, but I'm sorry to hear it," replied Macnabb, 
in a tone of genuine pity. 

"Don't talk to me about bein* sorry," growled Joo 
ungratefully. "Sorrer don't do a man any good — it 
only makes him wild. I know what sorrer is ! I've 
had a spell of it these last six months 1 Rum's the 
best medicin — far away. That's what I want. Gim- 
me a bottle 1" 

" Steady man, steady," answered Macnabb, who saw 
the dogged and dangerous desperation in Joe's face, 
" You've bin without liquor too long* Take it easy, 
und try a tot fust." 
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" Crimme a bottle, I tell yer. No words, I ain't 
up to argifying. Yar's your money — now whar's my 
rum V and Standish dashed a florin down upon the 
table, and held out his hand in a way which showed 
he would brook no denial. 

Macnabb reluctantly brought the liquor and put it 
down before Joe, as ho might have placed a loaded 
pistol within reach of a young child. Standish filled 
a tumbler to the brim with the raw and fiery spirit, 
and drained it, and then another. It nearly choked 
him, and he sank back into a chair and sat still for a 
few minutes, lost in reflection, and muttering fearful 
oaths and curses in an undertone. Presently, when 
the potent liquor had begun to take effect, he staggered 
to his feet, and clutching the table with one hand, he 
lifted the other high above his head, and shouted, 
" Jilted me, she did ! — ez swore to be true to me ! 
Jilted me, because her father told her to do so I Say 
you, havn't I treated her well 1 Havn't I done most 
everything I could for her ? Havn't I gone to church 
for her, reg'lar as the parson hisself 1 Havn't I turned 
sober and steady for her] Havn't I loved her? 
Havn't I worshipped herl Answer me, d — ^n you !" 
and he glared at Macnabb and dashed his fist down 
upon the deal table. "And that old swine, her father," 
he continued, without waiting for the reply he had so 
furiously demanded, " hasn't he lived at my expense ? 
Havn't I lent him money, mor'n half of all I had in 
the world, when his luck was that mean he couldn't 
show a sixpence ? Havn't I guv him half shares in my 
canteen yonder? Havn't I put him in the right trail 
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for making money — and made it fur him — and gtiV it 
him, and guv it willin' ? Say you, is these lies, or is 
these gospil truths ? Did I care fur the money — or 
the canteen — or him — or ony thing but her? Her — ea 
was to me what the sunshine is to the flowers, and the 
rain to the parched earth 1 Ah ! and more'n that, I 
tell yer, a million times more !'* he stopped breath- 
less for a moment, and tore open his shirt to let 
the cool breeze play upon his hot neck and brawny 
chest. "Everybody yarabouts knows how I hev 
worked, and knows that I was true to Mary. She hed 
but to ask for onything and I got it ! She hed but to 
look at me, and I crawled and snivelled round her like 
a dog ! They seed all that ; it war plain as day-light, 
and they wondered why I didn't get spliced. Bimeby 
they laughed — laughed at me, when my heart was 
bleedin' with sorrer and waitin' — and axed me when 
it was going to be. And what could I say 1 Nothink. 
It was enough to make a man feel wild ; but I didn't 
show it. I kep' it all inside of me — kep' it thar by 
force" — and he struck his chest with his fist, as though 
to beat down the devil that was raging within him. 
** I went on smooth and easy to the end. I never said 
a word or lifted a finger agin him as was her father I 
Many's the time I've stood and held on by a table or 
a tree or onything to keep myself from running up 
and smashbg him. I've hed my fists clenched and 
ready, and my heart a-bustin' and longed to do so : 
and then I'd shut my eyes and think of her and git 
quiet again ! He was her father ; that was enough 
for me. I made him my pardner when he hadn't a cent 
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in the world, and in six months I guv him two hun- 
dred pounds clear profit ez I had slaved for, and axed 
him for his daughter. * Wait a bit, sonnie,' says he, 
and I waited. This mornin' I took him half shares in 
the profits for the year, and I sez to^him * Old man, 
I conclude we must square up. Y'ars the inoney 
Fve earned fur you. Now I want your daughter.* 
* Sorry,' sez he, * you can't hev her. We hev changed 
our minds. Yar's what I owe you, and now we're 
quits. Good-bye to yer, and thanks.' Quits ! D'ye 
hear that ! Him and me quits ! He said so, I tell yer. 
Judgment day won't make us quits ! Hell and 
Heaven couldn't make us quits." The e3q)ression on 
Joe's face was something terrible, as he stood staring 
at Macnabb with fixed and glaring eyes. Presently 
he resumed, in a tone of gloomy despair, " That was 
all that passed a-tween us. I didn't stop fur to hear 
any more. I jist looked at Mary — it was as much as 
I could do. She was very pale, and she sez, * Good- 
bye, Joe ; try and forget me. I've treated you mean, 
Joe, and I'm sorry now. — Good-bye !' They're gone 
now, I reckon. Gone right away. And I'll be gone 
soon. Gone and no comin' back. Gimme some more 
rum, this yer bottle's empty," and Joe threw another 
florin on to the table and sank back almost exhausted 
into his chair. 

"I won't serve you, Joe," said Macnabbj *' you've 
had too much already." 

"You won't sarve me, landlord?" he shouted, 
"Then I hev the trouble of sarvin' myself. Yar's good 
flioney, and I puts it 09 yer table. Yar's your liquor 
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room, and I takes my rum. Yar's your canteen, and I 
leaves it. And we're (juits, is you and me — ha ! ha !" 

As he was speaking, he had pushed past Macnabb, 
who fruitlessly tried to hinder him, and possessed him* 
self of a bottle, which he thrust into his pocket. Then, 
breaking out into a forced and discordant laugh at his 
parting pleasantry, he opened the door, staggered out 
into the road, and so up the hill until he was lost to 
sight. 

The birds sang ; the sunshine chased the scudding 
shadows over the distant hills, the breeze danced 
delicately over the waving grasses, and awakened the 
laughter in the broadrleaved bananas. All Nature 
was happy and bright and innocent. And within 
hearing of the birds, and through the waving grass 
and over the distant hills, Joe hastened, stumbling at 
every step, with his vacant eyes fixed on the far hori- 
zon, and bearing with him the heavy burden of a 

broken heart. 

• # « # • 

That same day, about an hour past noon, Philiaa 
Tobin, local farmer and preacher, was riding from 
Albert-Town to Macnabb's canteen, a distance of 
about thirty mile. Philias was a well known and 
justly popular character. Beneath his rough and un- 
couth exterior there lurked a warm and benignant 
heart — a heart that had done many a kindly deed, and 
whispered many a compassionate word, when kind 
deeds and compassionate words were more acceptable 
than golden favours. His route lay by the Kaffir 
patb| which Abprtened his joocney by not a few milesi 
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and which canned him across the open veldfc, a grassy 
wilderness that lost itself* in endless undulations, with 
never a tree to break the clear prospect of the horizon. 
Jt was a journey calculated to almost make a man ap- 
preciate the awful desolation of entire solitude, for look 
where one would there was nothing but grass and sky, 
grass and sky, save here and there at long intervals a 
Jittle bush which broke like an oasis on the fistful eye, 
lie had started early that morning, and had traversed 
h^ his journey. Whistling to himself, he cantered 
on, with his eyes fixed on the path in front of him, 
and the reins hanging loosely between his fingers. 

Presently he happened to look up for a moment 
and he caught sight of a figure standing out against 
the distant sky and moving rapidly towards him. He 
saw in a glance that it was a European and not mounted 
— a circumstance that surprised him, in as much as 
none but Kaffirs used that path, for it was a lonely 
one and difficult to find, and when found still more 
difficult to keep ; and if the track, half hidden by the 
tall grass, was once lost, there was only the sun or the 
stars to guide the unfortunate wayfarer, for whom no 
hospitable farmstead stood near where a night's lodg* 
ing could be obtained. As the figure approached 
nearer, Philias easily recognised Joe Standish, for they 
were old acquaintances, and when within earshot he 
shouted out to him, " Good day, Joe ; where are you 
going to V but Standish only gave him a vacant look, 
as though he had not heard or did not know him, and 
passed on. Thereupon Philias shouted out again, " Joe, 
Joe," — ^but he received no answer, 
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" What's up now V* he thought to hunself. " He 
looks queer and skeery ! Mebbe the sun's struck him^ 
for its not like Joe Standish to pass me without a 
word, ea have bin his good friend these six years." 

So he jumped off his horse, and running up he tapped 
Joe on the shoulder, and said, "Joe, what's the matter, 
man 1 Whar are you drifting ? Don't you know me, 
eh f* but he only looked up in a strange way, and then 
tried to continue his walk. Then Philias stood in the 
path and hindered him. For a moment Joe hesitated, 
with an expression on his face of almost childish im- 
patience ; and then, without a word of warning, he 
lifted up his fists and darting forward tried to strike 
Tobin down. They closed, and for a few moments 
struggled together ; the one tall and gaunt, the other 
short and square built, and both strong and powerful. 
Joe fought with the blind fury of madness. Philias 
with the cooler determination of a man who knows 
he is playing a desperate game. And there on the 
open veldt they wrestled, with none to witness the 
conflict or to render assistance. Tobin's horse, startled 
at the unusual sight, galloped away, and his master 
glanced despairingly around for aid. Physically he 
was a much more powerful man than Joe, and quite 
as active; but he perceived that he was no match 
against a strength that was intensified by madness, 
and he felt that he was gradually succumbing. By a 
supreme effort he wrenched himself free of his antago- 
nist, and retreated a few steps. Joe tried to follow, 
but his powers had been overtaxed, and scarcely had 
ho staggered forward three feet, when he reeled and 
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tottered, and with one loud and terrible cry sank 
senseless to the ground. 

Philias was kneeling by his side in a moment, pale 
and frightened, calling to him, and trying to bring him 
round ; but Joe lay there, to all appearance dead. The 
breeze had died away, and the sun blazed down with 
a cruel and scorching fierceness upon the motionless 
body. Philias cast his eyes round, shading them with 
his hand, and eagerly looked for shelter, but the only 
thing that met his sight was a short stunted thorn 
bush about a quarter of a mile away. Lifting Joe up 
in his arms he carried him to it, 'and laid him tenderly 
down, so that the square foot of shadow fell upon his 
head and face, and sat down by him. Plucking a tuft 
of grass he gently fanned his face, regarding him with 
a look of inexpressible tenderness. Half an hour 
passed, and still found him anxiously watching for any 
signs of returning life. Ever and anon he would lift 
his eyes up and look towards the horizon to see if any- 
one was coming; but all around was solitary as a desert 
and as stilL The nearest house was ten miles away, 
and Philias didn't know how to find it. Under any 
circumstances he couldn't leave Joe in his present 
condition, for he might recover in his absence, and 
wandering away, be lost on the open veldt, or (and he 
shuddered as he thought of it) he might die helpless 
and deserted ! 

Presently he noticed something bulging out in one 
of his pockets, and he found a bottle with a few re- 
maining drops of spirit in it. He uttered an exclama- 
tion of joy at the discovery, and tried to pour the 
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^quo^ doT^ Joe's throat, bi;t directly the sick man 
tasted it he writhed a\f ay and shrieked out. 

« That's hell ! It bums like hell ! It tortures lil^e 
bell ! No more of t;hat 1 It's bin burning me since 
morning, and I ain't used to it like I was. Put it out 
of my reach, J tell yer. It's bin flowin' arter me like 
^ big wave of fire gll this blessed day. Don't let it 
come near me agin. Help ! Help !" 

" Joe," said Philias, " wake up, man 1 What's the 
matter with yer 1 what are you talking about ?"— but 
Joe had sunk back again senseless. 

An hour passed away, and then another, and Philiasi 
watched and waited, but in vain. The shadow of 
the little thorn bush, which had at first only covered 
Joe's head, gradually grew lopger and longer, J^nd 
reached his shoulders, ^nd by-and-by it had crept 
down to his waist, and a little later all but his feet 
was enveloped in its shade. Then Philias perceived 
that sunset was drawing on. 

Suddenly the sick man moved, and groping with 
one of his hands he drew forth a little twisted piece 
of paper from his pocket, and placing it to his lips 
kissed it often, as a child might the hand of its mother. 
After that he seemed to grow weaker and fainter, and 
clenching it tightly in his right hand he buried it in 
his bosom, next to his heart. 

A little mean, soiled, crumpled piece of paper, and 

he kissed it and treasured it, and placed it next his 

broken desolate heart ! And it had been placed there 

often before, and had gladdened it, and now that his 

Jlie^ TjTs^ broken it w^s as balm to it and soothed it^ 
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" Joe, Joe ! old man I wake up," cried Philias in a 
frightened yoice. 

Aud the shadow of the little bush crept downward^ 
as silently and as swiftly as time, lower and lowef, 
inch by inch, until Joe lay mantled in its shade. 

*' Joe, Joe ! old man ! Wake up ! Joe !" 

But there was no more ^wakening for Joe. Another 
shadow besides that cast by the setting sun had been 
stealing ovex him as be slumbered. 
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INTO TOWN. 

" Pumpkin," my oolonial Pegasus, round and com- 
fortable, like the fifth age of man, is ready saddled, 
and Dtychwayo, my Kaffir groom, has been patiently 
leading him up and down before my verandah for the 
last half hour, whilst I have been discussing a gdbd 
breakfast. I am going *'into town " to-day, and as I 
have a thirty mile ride before me I will waste no more 
time in prefatory remarks. " Steady, Pumpkin, Hang 
hold of that off-stirrup, you ignorant hostler. All 
right, Teh, tch!" 

Here we go. Pumpkin and I, tropetty, tropetty, 
tropetty, down the hill, through the coffee and cotton, 
and over *' The Flat *' until we reach the high road, 
and here I feel my journey is begun. 

This is the Pondaati Drifts one of the worst in our 
colony, and the stream, moreover, swarms with hungry 
alligators. Our colony isn't well off for bridges, be- 
cause whenever we build one the rain comes, and the 
rivers rise^ and those bridges are seen floating peace, 
fully down to the Indian Ocean in a disconnected and 
promiscuous way. It is not the absence of the bridges 
so much as the presence of the alligators that annoys 
«« Spoffortk BWOVQ that one j\jan]pe3L aX \^^l ISk;^ «» 
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wild cat the other night as he was returning from the 
Pondaati cricket match, and that was the reason he 
got "pipped;" but Spofforth, while deeming himself a 
good rider, happens to be a very indifferent one ; and 
as on the evening in question he had consumed about 
thirty-five shillings' worth of liquor, this reason for his 
lying out on the open veldt must be cautiously re- 
ceived. But to the faithful " Carlos " and the frisky 
" Fidos " of our colony this drift is undoubtedly a ca- 
nine Styx, and rumour has it that the belated traveller 
crossing the river after nightfall will catch the melody 
of lugubrious howls and pathetic yelps floating on the 
evening zephyr in one painfully prolonged chorus. 
However, Pumpkin and I have waded through it 
safely, and a short canter of two hundred yards brings 
us to the brow of a hill. 

Yonder there stands an old sugar mill of patriarchal 
age and venerable aspect, hiding its antiquity behind a 
tall cactus hedge and a group of elderly seringa trees. 
The tall chimney, black with the smoke that has oozed 
out these many years past through the crevices between 
the rotting bricks, is scarred and seamed with ghastly 
serpentine cracks and fissures, and is bandaged up in an 
unprofessional way, just as you might fancy a broken 
leg would be by an amateur surgeon. Huge stones 
alone keep the corrugated iron roof, more studded with 
holes than a Crimean flag, from flying bodily away, 
and it cracks and rattles as each gust of wind shakes 
it rudely. The wooden frames, innocent of glass, are 
painfully suggestive of bleaching skeletons, Tk^ d^o.^.^. 
hay© warped and writhed into -WTViikie-^ xjciA^x "C^^ 
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baneful glare of a semi-tropical sun, and loll dejectedly 
against their posts, held up by pieces of rope or rusty 
hinges. The walls are jdelding to a certain if gradual 
decay, and vile reptiles have found a home in the 
holes and crannies of the brickwork. There, on the 
mound to the left> is the manager's house — that, too, 
Was built twenty years ago. Twenty years is a long 
time in a young colony, and hence yon edifice is re- 
garded almost in the light of a colonial Northumber- 
land House, or a South African Kenilworth Castle. 
It is a low thatched buiigalow (tb use the Indian 
expression), laying claims to no architectural preten- 
sions, and built with a rude but practical art of the 
materials that lie around : the bush wood, the " tam- 
bootie '' grass, and the gelatinous clay. It contains 
three rooms with a verandah stretching round them, 
and it modestly tries to hide itself beneath the gor- 
geous crimson of the flowering KaflBir boom trees. 
The old stable stands near at hand, the walls of which 
have a heavy list inwards, and the roof threatens to 
tumble in and smother the superannuated chestnut, 
horse that has lived there since the mill was in its 
infancy. Here, on this side, are the overseer and 
engineer's cottages, standing like humble retainers at 
a respectful distance from the manager's mansion. 
Behind all, on the summit of a hill, is a very eccentric 
looking structure, not unlike in shape to a gigantic 
brick pepperbox. It was 'built as a place of refuge in 
the event of " the Zulus coming down," and has been 
facetiously termed " The Malakoff." 
There to the right stretches t\ift \ont \^% «a^ti.t 
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land, where the Elaffir kraals stand. The huts in the 
distance have the appearance of beehives, and the few 
remaining negroes that wander about in a listless man- 
ner might well represent — the drones ! 

Such is the Pondaati sugar estate. Time was when 
it figured publicly (in the advertisements) as a sort of 
Agricultural El Dorado in our colony. The Hon. 
James R Tompkins, our representative M.L.C., in- 
corporated the company, of which he was Director, 
Manager, Treasurer, Secretary, and Auditor at very 
handsome salaries. Money was subscribed, the shares 
were eagerly taken up, the mill was built, the land 
was put under cultivation, and the Pondaati Planta- 
tion was a synonym for progress and prosperity. 
Twenty years ! ah, it's a long time to look back to. 
We were young : the sugar mania had just set in ; the 
Kafi&r didn't know the difference between a " Scotch- 
man" and a half-arcrown.* Exeter Hall was a non- 

***Scotclimaii.*' In ** our colony ** the English florin is 
nearly always called a ** Scotchman/' more especially in deal- 
ings with the ICaffirs. There is a legend, hased on a very 
respectable foundation, that when the British flag was first 
imnirled in the South African wilderness, the majority of the 
emigrants that flocked to it hailed from very far north, every 
other man being a ''Mac " something or other. These Scotch 
gentlemen not being in a flourishing state, pecuniarily speakin^^ 
and haying, moreover, a profound veneration for ready money 
when it was in their pockets, and an ambitious desire not only 
to retain it there, but to add to it, conceived the idea of remodel- 
ling a portion of Her Majesty's coinage : to wit, lowering the 
half-a-crown to the standard of the florin when receivable^ and 
increasing the value of the florin to that of half-a-crown when 
payable. And so for a long time they regularly ** rooked" the 
Kaffirs (who were verdant and guileless in those days) out of 
sixpence every time they had commercial dealings witk th^xsv^ 
which allowed the transfer of a florin ot ^AiftT^ofey^^. ^"IV^^-^- 
erown, the aimilarity of the two piecea oi •nvoxv^'^ «iac«v%'^««^*>»' 
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entity, and everything seemed couleur de rose. Such 
lofty and sublime castles in the air were never built 
before I Such ambitious hopes were never enter- 
tained before I Such Utopian plans were never 
broached before ! Such a golden future was never 
dreamed of before ! Such fabulous fortunes were 
never contemplated before ! Never ! 

And what was the end of it all^ 

Mortgages at forty ^^ emt, I 

The old mill is condemmed and will soon be sold, 
and in a few weeks the famous Pondaati Sugar Com- 
pany will cease to be. There lies the old ruin, a 
phantom of the past, rising ominously up in the beau- 
tiful scene of nature around, like a ghost of exploded 
civilization. Around it lie the acres which were for- 
merly golden with cane, but which, worn out by suc- 
cessive crops and want of manure, are now brown and 
superannuated, and harmonise well with the condition 
of the master that ground them once. Yonder glides 
the Pondaati, which makes a wide bend at this point, 

the deception, to which they gave the name of ''Domestic 
Economy!" The result was utter confusion, and the unen- 
lightened Ethiopian wai entirely non-plussed by the mysterious 
and inconsistent coin. Nor was the riddle solred till the 
Missionary (Edipus came to the rescue. By degrees the light 
of learning penetrated the utter darkness of the £affir brain. 
By degrees he learnt to take a personal and enthusiastic 
pleasure in rum and rifles: by degrees he was seduced into 
arraying his proud but uncomfortable form in Manchester 
shirts and corduroy trousers. But ere this golden summit of 
ciyilization was reached, as if to show that eyen in his primseval 
state he could appreciate the character of a " Man and a 
brother !" he christened the florin "Scotchman/' and the name 
lias stuck to it to this day, as an everlasting reproach to the 
eannjr OaJedonian I 
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its banks covered with glorious verdure. Behind it 
rise the well-wooded hills that abound along the 
coast line of this our colony. Above it stretches the 
clear^ calm^ cloudless sky of a southern land. And 
here, on this side^ runs the colonial highway and 
cynical public opinion ! 

A mile onward and I reach Albert, the village of 
the Pondaati. On the right hand uprises the canteen 
presided over by the Representative Macnabb, and 
he comes forward to greet me with an unctuous smile, 
and tenderly but anxiously inquires, " What's my 
weakness T 

I briefly reply " Beer," and hand him the requisite 
florin. Another bottle of pale ale becomes history. 

I leave Macnabb trying to sell a horse to a " Jim- 
mey." * It's a very bad horse. It has only got one 
sound leg, and it is afraid to use that for fear it should 
get hurt. It is a very old horse — ^nearly as old, I 
should say, as the pre -Adamite preserves and potted 
meats they send out to our colony. It is a very ugly 
horse ; too ugly, I should think, for the dogs to eat 
it when it is dead. It is, in short, a protest in its own 
modest way against horses. But don't worry ! Macnabb 
will sell it. Tradition says that on one occasion he 
sold a " Jimmey" a gun which was cracked all the 
way down the barrel, declaring it afforded perfect 
ventilation for the smoke I There is nothing Macnabb 
can't vend. He once sold a lawyer — a perfect selL 
The man of the law offered to make Macnabb's will. 
The document was brought and payment demanded. 

* Jimmey^New amv«\. 
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Macnabb promised to pay when the will came into 
operation. The lawyer objected and brought the case 
into court. The Scotchman's defence was that by the 
commercial customs of the colony he was always 
allowed credit for what he bought until he had 
resold it (which was perfectly true). He had con- 
cluded lawyers acted on the same system, or he would 
never have had his will made. He was willing to 
have a clause in that document specially framed to 
compensate the lawyer. He had acted in ignorance, 
and not fraudulently. He was a poor orphan ! The 
magistrate dismissed the case. Of course, it must be 
remembered that in our colony justice is adminis- 
tered in a very primitive fashion. 

To continue : I trot past the half a dozen small 
cottages that compose the township of Albert, and 
find myself in a colonial lane, for the road has become 
very narrow. The tall cactus bushes, laden with 
prickly pears, rise on either side ; the scarlet Kaffir 
boom trees cast a pink shadow from their luxurious 
blossoms; lizards and chameleons dart away from 
the road and the sun in which they have been basking 
as the portly *' Pumpkin'* approaches ; a hundred beau- 
tiful and happy birds, flitting hither and thither, sing 
blithely ; gorgeous and brilliant butterflies speed 
swiftly from flower to flower, and ugly-looking hornets 
dash past my ear with an ominous buzz. Here is a 
clump of the thorny bush so expressively described 
by the Dutch as the "Wait-a-bit."- Woe to the un- 
fortunate wight who gets a tumble into it. Being 
rolled down hill in a barrel studded with nails were 
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pastime in comparison. As for disentangling yourself 
when once caught by tbem-=-rit's harder than saying 
good-bye to your wife ! Occasionally I pass a Kaffir, 
resting in the shade, his shield and assegais* by his 
side. As a rule he is engaged in "snuffing." For 
snuff-taking commend me to a Kaffir. He imbibes 
on each occasion a thimbleful of a mixture so pun- 
gent, that a single grain of it is enoilgh to make an 
able-bodied European cry like a child! 

I emerge from the bush road and once more get 
into the open. Everything here has a sombre and 
funereal appearance, and the whole country seems 
to be in mourning. The veldt has been burnt to 
allow new grass to grow for the cattle, and instead of 
green pastures gladdening the eye, a Sahara of ashes 
lies all around, as though gome terrible Black Plague 
h(id worked desolation over the region. The slight 
wind stirring wafts a sooty drizzle into my face and 
nearly chokes me, and " Pumpkin," accepting a hint 
from my heels breaks into a canter, and we soon leave 
the sable wilderness behind. 

A gentle ride of half-an-hour brings me to the 
Umfasti Drift, on the opposite side of which lies 
Malur, the third town of importance in our colony, 
and the centre of the planting interest. The river is 
low, and I cross without any difficulty. My sense of 
modesty is rudely jarred by the apparition of some 
twenty Kaffir women washing clothes, the only gar- 
ment that veils their loveliness from the light of day 
being a — ^female shirt. But on more ordinary oo- 

* Spears, 
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casiops they dispense with even that covering, One 
meets these fat nude women at every step without 
hardly noticing them, but when they are clothed in 
but a single garment of civilisation, the revolting 
feeling is somehow much stronger. And, indeed, it 
seems to me that in all cases there is more indelicacy 
in suggestion than in the reality, and indecency exists 
quite as much on one side of the Lord Chamberlain's 
** line *' as on the other. 

As usual there is not much doing in Malur. An 
air of somnolence pervades the whole town, and the 
inhabitants themselves appear as though recovering 
from the effects of a potent narcotic. They are a 
terribly lethargic lot in Malur, and never really wake 
-up till you talk to them about sugar, or coffee, or 
cotton, and say you want to deal. It is wonderful 
how wide awake they are then ! I nod to the Eev. 
Samuel Scissors, who is discussing politics with Punch 
the cobbler. Dohoo, the saddler, glances up from the 
bench to see if my pigskin is in want of repair ; and 
Laager, standing at the door of his canteen, respect- 
fully invites me to stop and partake of the flowing 
bowl. But my time is limited and I hurry on. 

I canter over a dreary flat known as "Pippets,*' 
then up mountainous hills and down precipitous in- 
clines, through fields of sugar cane and past noisy 
mills. This ride into town is a very monotonous 
affair, but if there is one thing more exasperating 
than another it is the endless fields of sugar-cane. 
Look where you will, and there is sugar. Sugar in 
the fields-'Sugar at the mills— sugar in the waggons 
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that crawl slowly down towards the port. My mind 
becomes a martyr to vague and improbable statistics 
that will force themselves upon me. I wonder how 
many tons of sugar these fields will produce 1 How 
many gallons of rum ? How much drunkenness? How 
many cases at the Police-court ? How many fines will 
be the result of those cases ? What will be the amount 
in the aggregate of the fines ? What will be done 
with the money ? And so on, deeper and deeper, into 
utter chaos ! 

At length I reach a roadside canteen, yclept " The 
Treacle Tavern," and I dismount in order that I may 
wash the dust out of my throat. Stellenck, the land- 
lord, has twice been convicted of selling liquor to the 
Kaffirs, a very heinous offence^ against which there is 
an arbitrary but necessary law. When a Kaffir gets 
drunk he loses his reason, and smashes everybody and 
everything that comes in his way. It is not nice to be 
smashed by a Kaffir, because he goes to work blindly 
and inartistically. Hence the law which denies him 
the encouragement (or the solace) of the flowing bowl 
is a very necessary one. " The Treacle Tavern " has 
got a bad character, and the police are reported to be 
" keeping their eye " upon it — an expression pedantic- 
ally correct, since there is but a single policeman in 
the district, and he is blind of one eye ! 

This startling declivity in the road is Mount Anna 
Maria. Tradition does not say whence it obtained 
that domestic name. The rise and fall of the high- 
way resembles the letter V. It is a Slough of De- 
spond for ox-waggons, but the jaunty Jehu of the 
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Malar 'bus dashes up and down like a sea-gull skim- 
miiig the chasm of an Atlantic roller. The team 
which drags the vehicle consists of two mules, which 
have been somewhat originally christened ^' Tea " and 
" Coffee," and four horses, yclept " Brandy/' " Soda,'' 
*' Sherry " and " Bitters." The way they get over the 
ground when homeward bound is something un- 
common. 

I rode on through more sugar-cane ; this everlast- 
uig s^gar-cane ; in short, sugar-cane decimal recurring. 
A coffee plantation now and then relieves my eye, 
or a tall cactus hedge compassionately screens the 
surrounding country. The sun is terribly hot, and 
the road (and indeed the whole colony) is singularly 
devoid of umbrageous trees. I would give ^ve shil- 
lings (Fm not a Croesus by any means !) to see a real 
English oak or spreading elm. To my thinking, at 
the present moment, an acre of shade would be worth 
twenty square miles of sugar-cane — ^but I doubt if the 
planters would agree with me. I reach the Half Way 
house and pass it ! There is a stern and desperate 
resolve about the corners of my mouth as I hear the 
seductive pop of the almost irresistible soda water. 

I have passed many an ox-waggon on the road, but 
here is one in every way fit to be typical of the rest. It 
is a huge unwieldy vehicle, more like a four-wheeled 
bathing-machine than anything else, and capable of 
carrying five tons, while it must weigh nearly five 
more itself. A team of from ten to twenty-two oxen 
is necessary to put it in motion, supplemented at high 
hills and deep drifts by the resounding sjambrok of 
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South Africa. Yon waggon has halted — or, to use the 
local term " outspanned " — and under it is a Kaffir 
cooking the afternoon meal in a primitive fashion. 
Black and white men lie side by side beneath its shade 
in what would be disgusting and unbearable proximity 
to a person with sensitive olfactory organs. The very 
first lesson a European Transport Eider must learn is 
Negrophilism, for in his profession he is necessarily 
brought into frequent and close contact with his black 
assistants. Grazing listlessly round about the waggon 
are the span of sixteen oxen. Joseph may have 
dreamed about lean kine — but the cattle of Joseph's 
vision, would, when compared v/ith this bovine team 
fade into contemptible insignificance. Look at yon 
beasts ! Is there aught left in them save only the 
spark of life ? Look at the cruel scars and weals that 
dissect their backs ! Look at the festering sores upon 
their bodies-! See how the poor patient animals wince 
as the flies irritate each open wound ! Look at the 
ghastly protruding framework of bones, almost starting 
through the skin at each angle ! Look at their necks, 
galled and bleeding from the yoke ! God knows, 
but there is a neglected field open here for the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; and if the 
grateful gaze of a million patient, illused, overworked, 
and half-starved dumb animals could repay them for 
their compassion, they would obtain a reward on every 
highway in South Africa ! 

Well ! here I am at last at the Umsadni River, and 
four miles further on will bring me into town. But 
these last four miles that immediatelY ^^^^'^^^ "«s?^ 
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destination are harder to get over than the loss of a 
favourite pipe or the culminating sensations of sea- 
sickness. The road, after crossing the river, loses 
itself in a dusty dreary track ; the soft and yielding 
sand sloughs about poor " Pumpkin's " fetlocks, as he 
wearily drags one leg after another ; the sea breeze, 
which has just sprung up, malignantly dashes the 
saline dust against my face, till it smarts like the 
exquisite tortures of " prickly heat ;" the flies renew 
with greater vigour their merciless warfare against 
me and my steed, and, under these depressing circum- 
stances, life becomes a mere shadow. There if nothing 
in the wide wide world so perseveringly exasperating 
as an able-bodied fly. One of these demons pertina- 
ciously followed me from England to South Africa, 
and by Jove, I can feel him biting me now ! 

But here I am at last in "town" and five minutes easy 
going will bring me to my destination " The Imperial 
HoteV though why it should have been so christened 
1 am at a loss to conceive, since it has never been 
honoured by the presence or even the glance of 
royalty. It is, in short, about as. much " imperial " 
as the " quart '* and " pint " bottles of ale mine host 
dispenses, which vessels, on close inspection, will 
develop unexpected and prodigious cavities under* 
neath, rendering altogether unreliable that portion of 
the bottle in which the thirsty and too trusting 
traveller may perchance have unhappily reposed a 
misplaced confidence. 

Yonder is the Post'cart, starting for the city, 
steered by the well-known driver " Dumpling *' Dick. 
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It is a very ingenious trap, quite a vehicular curiosity 
in its way, combining as it does in one the peculiari- 
ties of many carriages. It runs on two wheels only, 
and drives a pair of horses on the pole (which is kept 
up by a cross bar) and two leaders. On its side a 
local artist has depicted a spirited representation of the 
royal coat of arms, guarded by an unusually dyspeptic 
lion, and a singularly consumptive unicorn, tram- 
pled under whose feet an ambiguous] motto writhes 
like a wounded serpent. There is an unmistakable 
air of melancholy resignation about the vehicle, which 
implies that nearly 350 miles a week, over execrable 
roads, in thirty-six hours, is " going the pace " rather 
too roundly, and that there is not much relaxation 
to be derived (however much honour there may be) 
in carrying Her Majesty's Mails. " Dumpling " Dick 
is not at all an ideal coachee, save that he revels in 
what stout ladies prefer to call " adipose tissue." As 
he settles himself comfortably in the seat, he makes a 
pun to the effect that he wishes " Her Majesty would 
trust him with females." He has been known to 
give utterance to this jocular statement every day 
since he first handled the ribbons of the mail cart, 
and he has, in the course of time, come to regard it as 
a sort of professional duty rather than a piece of 
private pleasantry. 

There are the Public Gardens. Their horticultural 
reputation rests upon two trees, five bushes, and 
twenty-nine blades of sickly grass. The town band 
" discourse sweet music '* here every Saturday after* 
noon. It's very hard upon poor Saturday* Tcaii^ ^8^ 
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I can say. At present the garden is monopolised by 
small children and their Kaffir nurses. Two preco- 
cious youths, of between six and seven summers, are 
learning the rudiments of smoking behind one of the 
five bushes, whilst a third is paying the penalty of too 
much learning some little distance off. The rest of 
the children are watching the incident with a good 
deal of interest and not a little pleasure. The Kaffir 
nurses are snuffing. There is nothing a Kaffir likes 
more than squatting down and inhaling the pungent 
tobacco dust. 

The long street to the right and left composes the 
commercial portion of the town ; in fact, these forty or 
fifty stores represent the greater part of the trade of 
our colony. There is something picturesque in the 
huge waggons, with their long spans of oxen, drawn 
up by the side of the road. It is the sort of thing 
that would look well and be immensely taking if 
portrayed on a grocer's paper-bag. They do that sort 
of thing in the tea-tradCj and depict for the pleasure 
of a delighted public the most ludicrously improbable 
tea-gardens in the world. Combined with a reputa- 
tion for good beer and wholesome spirits, such a 
picture might make the fortune of an energetic subur- 
ban publican. But i^th regard to the waggons, for 
practical utility give me a good honest wheelbarrow, 
and for despatch a London omnibus or even a parlia- 
mentary train. The road is only a sandy track, but 
he municipality have decided to harden it Imme- 
diately. Under these circumstances we may look for- 
ward to ita being begun in two or three years. 
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That brick building is a church, though perhaps 
you would not think so at a cursory glance. The 
weathercock on the top is a fine specimen of native 
workmanship. The craftsman has, however, omitted 
to make it movable, hence our zephyrs are invariably 
southerly all the year round. We console ourselves 
with the reflection that it is a pleasant quarter for the 
wind to be in. 

Hullo 1 Here is Slabbergash's ! Slabbergash is 
our colonial knight of the hammer ; he conducts all 
sales of crown lands, and disposes of private property 
by auction once a week. Terms, gratis; or, as a local 
jester has transposed it, his terms is great, being 
fifteen ^er cent Slabbergash has studied human 
nature, and he knows its most tender points — and 
tickles *em. He can " spot" a bidder at a glance, and 
read the amount of a bid in the motion of the lips. 
His business is conducted on a strictly scientific prin- 
ciple, and his attacks on any particular individual are 
cleverly conceived and admirably executed. Let me 
illustrate this by a scena in two acts. 

Scene I. — ^Brown is very partial to whisky, and 
took a trifle too much the other night, which resulted 
in his being locked up in the back kitchen by Mrs. 
Brown, and only restored to freedom (unfortunately 
just as Slabbergash happened to drop in), on his en- 
tering into his own cognizances to purchase a new 
bonnet when called upon — a covenant Brown is par- 
ticularly anxious to keep secret. Slabbergash, who is 
a shrewd man, has overheard the terms of the treaty, 
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and determines at his earliest opportunity to profit by 
the information. 

ScENB II. — On the next auction day Slabbergash 
is trjdng to sell some notably villainous claret, but the 
bidding is very dull, and he is almost in despair. 
Suddenly he catches sight of Brown, to whom he 
appeals personally, asking him in pathetic accents to 
. " Give us a lift 1 Twelve bob only bid for a dozen of 
genuine claret wine, which is poetry 1" 

The good-natured Brown offers thirteen. 

"Thirteen, thirteen, thirteen, thirteen!'' drones 
Slabbergash in a low, monotonous sing-song tone* 
Some malicious people, with the object of casting 
a slur on the auctioneer's unsullied character, have 
malevolently insinuated that he invented the chaunt for 
which he finds new poetry in every bid, but I don't 
believe it. It would be an ungenerous action to attri* 
bute the composition of such a melody to any man. 
In a short time some one ventures fourteen shillings. 
f "Fourteen, fourteen, fourteen, fourteen,", chaunts 
Slabbergash. "Now, Mr. Brown, capital sound 
claret wine* Fourteen, fourteen. It's better than 
whisky, Mr. Brown. Fourteen, fourteen. Much 
more palatable, and not nearly so potent, Mr. Brown. 
Fourteen, fourteen. I shouldn't recommend you to 
drink whisky too freely, Mr. Brown, after the expe- 
rience of ■ ■ - ■ " 

" Fifteen 1" cries Brown, with an imploring glance 
and gesture. 

" Fifteen, fifteen, fifteen, fifteen !" continues Slab- 
bergash, until he catches an imperceptible bid of six- 
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teen shillings. I say "imperceptible," because no one 
heard that offer but the auctioneer himself. It is one 
of his tactics to raise the bid on the chance of some- 
one topping it. If no one goes higher, Slabbergash, 
with a picturesque air of insulted dignity, demands 
in a stern voice that " the gem'an, if he is one, as bid 
that there last offer, would show up spry,. and not go 
hiding behind the others like a little boy who's jumped 
a ha'porth of sweets 1" and no one responding, he re* 
lieves himself of an eiq)letive, uncomplimentary to 
the recusant bidder, and puts the lot up again. In 
this instance, however, he feels safe^ and after a short 
spell of " sixteen, sixteen," he turns upon the unof- 
fending Brown, and a^ks, 

"How about the bonnet, Mr. Brown? Has 
your — — *' 

" Seventeen I" shouts Brown with the recklessness 
of despair, altogether powerless in the hands ef the 
despotic auctioneer, and the lot is knocked down: 

I leave Slabbergash bringing all the eloquence of 
his professional rhetoric to bear upon a batch of Ger- 
man concertinas that have to be sold. He shuts his 
eyes ecstatically, and soliloquises aloud on the excel- 
lence of their tone. " What dulcet gems !" he mur- 
murs ; " sweet and soft as the tinkling timbrel and 
the sounding shawm 1" I catch a few bars of the 
melody they propagate. I hope, oh ! I hope, that 
those constant screamers will not find their way in- 
side our postal radius ! 

I turn to the left, and the Imperial Hotel comes 
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into view. It stands on the summit of a small mound, 
and as I reach the top of it, I turn round in my 
saddle, and glance backwards at " town !" As far as 
the eye can stretch there is nothing but sand and dirt 
and dust and legions of flies, casting a film over the 
tumble-down shanties, the long rows of ox-waggons 
and the swarm of busy money makers. Overhead, in 
the clear tropical sky, the angry sun glares down upon 
our miserable attempt at civUization, and our counter- 
feit prosperity. It sends a searching sunbeam into 
every open drain, every slimy welVfoul with the ooz» 
ings of a hundred cesspools, and every open space of 
waste ground on which the rank garbage of the 
slaughter-house, the steaming refuse of the stable, and 
the sweepings of the street — ^that universal dusthole ! 
— are cast to fester and pollute the air with fever- 
breeding miasma. 

The long trains of patient oxen stand gasping in 
the hot road, un watered and unfed, pleading with 
their mild and gentle eyes for pity and for succour. The 
very dogs are timorous of man — man who is wrapt in 
deep schemes for making gold — lost in endless calcu- 
lations — ^blind to everything but the sordid end he 
seeks to attain — blind to the misery and wretchedness 
around him; blind to the inhuman cruelty whose 
victims cry aloud at every turning ; blind to the piti- 
able poverty that creeps to the threshold of his office 
and asks for charity ; blind to the deathly and poison- 
ous vapours that' steel up from every open gutter and 
strike down his very children before his eyes ; blind 
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to the roguery and dishonesty everywhere so long as it 
does not threaten him; blind to the counterfeit pros- 
perity, the bubble that will one day burst and engulph 
him in the seething waters beneath, whose tide leads 
on to ruin and desolation. 
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MRS. SHUCKLES'. 

It is six o'clock, and the dinner-bell at Mrs. Shuckles' 
has rung, allowing that a melancholy and lugubrious 
sound suggestive of a heavy cold in the head and a 
cracked boiler can be called ringing. The guests 
flock into the dining-room with an unmistakable 
eagerness, and scramble into their places at the long 
table, Mrs. Shuckles reigning paramount at the head 
of the groaning board — ^groaning in sorrow rather 
than tribulation — and Master Shuckles smiling 
blandly, not to say imbecilely, at the bottom. I am 
one of the visitors at the mansion, and modestly glide 
into a vacant place half-way between mother and son, 
from whom I am divided on either side by six ravenous 
colonists. 

To the uninitiated there is probably something 
vague in the mere mention of " Mrs. Shuckles'.*' Mrs. 
Shuckles' — whati Syntax demands that a genitive 
case be governed by a substantive, but I have impru- 
dently quoted a genitive as solitary as Alexander 
Selkirk. Let me explain: "Mrs. Shuckles'" is an 
allusion to a boarding-house in a certain South 
African colony, which is kept by a widow lady rejoic- 
ing in the euphonious name of Sarah Selina Shuckles. 
Custom alone is responsible for^ the laconic curtail- 
ment of the verbose announcement, '< Mrs. Shuckles' 
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public boarding establishment," which it has uncere- 
moniously abridged into the more brief but less expli- 
cit " Mrs. Shuckles'/' Not that in the mere mention 
of the name there is any subtle magnetism calculated 
to at once clear up any doubts as to what concrete 
substance or abstract quality follows it. No : on the 
contrary "Shuckles" is a sound too common-place, 
too vulgar, too plebeian to allow of any poetical con- 
ceptions being ehtertained, any scientific inferences 
drawn. But it is none the less true that go where 
you will in this South African Colony you will never 
hear this particular boarding-house alluded to in any 
other terms than simply " Mrs. Shuckles*," and so we 
may regard the universal designation as a mere local 
colloquialism — not a poetical conceit. 

But let me kill two birds with one geological atom, 
and whilst dealing with Mrs. Shuckles* boarding-house 
say a word in re Mrs. Shuckles herself. Alas I I have 
argued with her, I have differed from her, I have had 
commercial dealings with her, I have paid her moneys 
— in short I know her ! She has a somewhat unen- 
viable notoriety for knowing how to make the most 
of a boarding-house monopoly, in connection with 
which such insinuating expressions as "starves you '* 
— " candles half-a-crown I" — " Cash or hamba (go)" — 
and the like, have not unfrequently been bandied to 
and frOk Of the emigrant <joolie labourers, who as a 
rule fill the domestic situations in the town, there is 
not one but knows her name, and trembles at hearing 
it uttered, and is observed at its mention to pensively 
rub his back (as though it were smartin^V ^^^ ^'^^^ 
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derly fondle his ears (as though they were tingling). 
I cannot honestly maintain that Mrs. Shuckles is be- 
loved by all, but I can most unhesitatingly aver that 
she is universally respected — most thoroughly re- 
spected. And yet there is nothing in her appearance 
to warrant the homage accorded to her. On the con- 
trary neither in form nor in feature, in face nor in 
limb, is she prepossessing. The expression of her 
countenance seems to indicate that she is always in 
the very act of tasting a peculiarly sour green goose- 
berry; her complexion suggests a chronic state of 
malignant scarlet fever; it were impossible to find 
even a burlesque of Hogarth's line anywhere about 
her person; and her voice reminds one of a surly 
pariah gnawing a bone of contentment within a circle 
of enthusiastic rivals. This powerful combination 
must at once strike the most superficial of readers as 
being one calculated to combine the maximum of the 
disagreeable and the minimum of the domestic. Yet 
Mrs. Shuckles has named her boarding-house "The 
Home," and advertises in the local papers to the 
effect that " young men fresh from the old country," 
and pining for the comforts of " Home, sweet Home," 
will find in her establishment an air of "domestic bliss 
blended with a pleasant disregard of stiff formalities," 
that cannot fail to " satisfy, if it does not altogether 
enchant. Terms moderate 1" 

' I have been forced occasionally by circumstances 
over which, etc., to put up at "The Home," and 
from my own humble experience I am not able to 
substantiate the statements in Mi*s. Shuckles' adver- 
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tisement (save only the total disregard of the com- 
monest formalities of society), nor can I corroborate 
the commercial insinuation at the end. After my 
first visit I ceased to connect the house with anything 
akin to "domestic bliss," and in fact I came in the 
process of time to allude to it as " The Menagerie." 
My principal reasons for thus designating Mrs. 
Shuckles' boarding-house were based upon its archi- 
tectural proportions, for the rooms, which were small 
and dark, were built in long rows, like the lion cages 
at the Zoological Gardens. But I am open to ac- 
knowledge that possibly I might have been led into 
thus mis-naming the establishment through a personal 
feeling of antagonism to the manner in which the 
guests of the house were treated — and I am not the 
only one who has casually remarked that such guests 
are treated like "wild beasts." I will not stop to 
catalogue dirty sheets, unswept rooms, and second- 
hand towels, I will not attempt to describe the " con- 
fusion worse confounded" that reigned throughout 
the establishment, I will not seek to picture to my 
readers the abject misery, the vile discomfort, and the 
foul uncleanliness of Mrs. Shuckles' public boarding 
establishment — I will simply and moderately relieve 
my overcharged heart by uttering the monosyllable 
" Ah !'* and I will leave my readers to interpret all it 
would convey. 

I have mentioned that Mrs. Shuckles* bell had 
sounded, and that, together with many others, I had 
sat down at table. The house is pretty full, for the 
steamer is in and the passengers have qqxsl^ ^^Wt'^^^^^* 

'I— ^ 
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there is a fair sprinkling of guests. Mrs. Shackles 
devoutly invokes a blessing on the viands (and oh I 
they need it sadly !) and beseeches an Almighty Pro- 
vidence to vouchsafe unto others the blessings she is 
granting to her guests. I trust, for the sake of 
the others, that those blessings may not be so out- 
rageously unpalatable and so ruinously expensive. 

The dishes are uncovered, and, like an evil genii, 
the steamy smoke ascends upwards, while a subtly 
blended and conglomerated incense is wafted o'er the 
room. Horrible and ghastly joints, fragmentary stews, 
watery curries, and suspicious sausages meet the 
expectant gaze. Wistful looks become woeful, bright 
hopes are nipped in the bud, and an unmistakable 
sigh of bitter disappointment involuntarily escapes 
all. Before Mrs. Shuckles there lie a brace of ducks, 
who, if they could speak, would probably, with genuine 
and heart-felt tears suflPusing their mild blue eyes, 
bless the kind and compassionate man who cut off 
their heads in sorrow, rather than in anger, and 
spared them a lingering death from slow starvation. 
Without a doubt they would deem bolting consump- 
tion preferable. They disseminate a delicate oniony 
zephyr. 

Mrs. Shuckles glares down the table in a sort of 
way that would frighten the appetite out of most 
able-bodied men. Ducks, you must remember, are 
expensive luxuries, and a tender heart and plump 
pocket never did run together in harness. She 
glances round with her searching professional eyes, 
until her glance falls upon a timid and nervous in- 
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dividual, and paralyzes him. She' asks him, in a 
delicate scream, "Will he have some duck— eh T 
holding out her carving knife, as much as to say, " If 
you answer * yes ' Til cut your throat T' The un- 
happy wight is almost too temfied to speak; he gasps 
piteously, and stammers out a feeble " No, thank you." 
Good ! The rest follow like sheep — ^No, thank you, no 
thank you, no thank you. Mrs. Shuckles piously 
closes her eyes, and thankfully lays down her knife 
and fork, having inexpensively sustained her vaunted 
reputation for providing " poultry and every delicacy 
of the season !" 

" Mrs. Shuckles can recommend the b'iled beeph " 
— ^that is how she pronounces it. And no wonder 
that she can. It is tough — so tough that it has to be 
torn into shreds in lieu of being carved. Moreover, 
there are huge dumplings round it, suet dumplings, 
prodigious suet dumplings — very cheap and very 
substantial, like corduroys. Young Shuckles, too, is 
carving it, he staggers about over it like a man wrest- 
ling, h6 perspires profusely on to it, he hacks it 
savagely, he helps it liberally, he is perfectly reckless 
in his distribution of the dumplings, and his mother 
nods and smiles approvingly. By the time the meat 
is cleared away ninety-nine per cent, of the guests are 
filled to such awful repletion, that not only are their 
stomachs, but the very chinks in their teeth, crowded 
with fragmentary portions of boiled beef, and their 
gums and palates are unctuous with the grease of 
dumplings. Some are discerned assiduously chewing 
five minutes after their plates have been removed. 
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Only one man has been ''game " enough to finish his 
platefaly and he, poor fellow ! is suffering for it ! 
The waste of good meat strikes Mrs. Shuckles as 
being very sinful, and take my word for it there 
will be pie (" Eesurrection pie " we called it at school) 
to-morrow. 

In the temporary cessation of mastication that 
follows, I have time to regard a few of my fellow 
diners. There is something very delicious in the 
mere contemplation of remarkable persons, no matter 
whether they have gained notoriety by reason of their 
virtues or their vices. A great statesman, a murderer, 
an actor, or even a runaway couple, will always attract 
the curious gaze of some inquisitive persons. It may 
be that one hopes to gather from their faces a clue to 
their characters, or it may be simply the fact that they 
are people outside the ordinary humdrum of life that 
invests them with a certain charm as easy to imagine 
as it is difficult to explain. No matter which, most 
of us are apt to give more than a casual glance at 
such characters, and this probably was the reason that^ 
sitting unnoticed, and almost unknown, at the table 
of Mrs. Shuckles' boarding-house, I took a pleasure in 
contemplating the motley assembly gathered there. 
Not that I would for a moment imply that any of 
them were great statesmen or even murderers — such 
startling pre-eminence they could not hope to attain. 
But they were the remarkable people of our little 
colonial circle, and remarkable only because it hap- 
pened that some of them were more generally known 
than others, and that their histories and antecedents 
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bad been oftener tbe subject of giddy gossip or imagi- 
native anecdote. 

Bigbt opposite to me there sits a man after whose 
name you are expected to write M.L.C. — ^Member of 
the Legislative Council. That, sir, is James B. Tomp- 
kins, our patron when a patron is needed, our spokes- 
man when a spokesman is wanted, our petitioner 
when a petition is presented, our leader when a leader 
is required, our subscriber when a donation for a 
charity is — ^No. I let my pen carry me away too far. 
Observe the man. He is " one of our great cards '* — 
our colonial comets. What does it matter if his face 
is red, his chin unshaven, his dialiBct questionable, 
his hair cut like an engine-driver's, bis hands dirty, his 
nails black, his clothes *' slops," and bis boots and 
manners both in want of repair ) Such trifles are of 
no import in our colony. He does what he is expected 
to do. He brags a good deal He talks in a legis- 
lative tone of voice. He has unfathomable statistics at 
his finger's end — so unfathomable that it were difficult 
to catch him tripping even if he did make a mistake. 
He has an original individual opinion on all the great 
colonial questions (and has not the ^^Own Corre- 
spondent" of the Times said that the speciality of 
our colony is *^ great questions " ?). He snubs new 
comers. He raves if you hint that the Government 
is anything but immaculate. And, finally, he prides 
himself upon having teen thirty uninterrupted years 
in our colony ! And, sir, a man who has been thirty 
years in the colony, and seen it during that time 
gradually (oh ! how gradually !) progressing onwards. 
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Ukbt^ imA « ftur better judge of what is best for it than 
>V)tf '^Jittimeys'* just out from England, with their 
Ht^w^Aaj^ed notions about politics, and education, 
Md steam-power, and telegraphs, and agricultural ma- 
dtdnery^ and sanitary arrangements, and Continental 
armies, and all these latter^lay notions ! Of course ! 
But I must not stare any longer, or he will be down 
upon me like a thousand of bricks for daring to look 
at his Bight Honourable and Colonial self. 

Do you see next but one on the left that grey-haired 
old man, whose face is the very embodiment of greed 
and cunning t He is a district surgeon up coast, and 
an Italian by nationality, answering to the name of 
Carlo Jallapillmi. If, overtaken by any of the ills to 
which man's flesh is heir, you fall into his clutches — 
Qod help you, gentle but unfortunate reader ! There 
is no surgical operation he will hesitate to perform 
when under the influence of a '' carving flf He will 
bleed you for a cold, and excavate pounds of flesh out 
of you to dislodge a splinter, or get at a deep-set 
"wait-a-bit" thorn. The region for ten miles round 
his house is noted for one-armed and one-legged Kaf- 
firs, whose unofl'ending members have been sacrificed 
at the shrine of Carlo Jallapillmi*s art. But above 
and beyond all, he enjoys the task of slashiug into a 
boil or an abscess, and on these occasions the preli- 
minary flourish of his lancet aflects the patient more 
awfully than could the click of a highwayman's re- 
volver or the semi-circular wavings of the destroying 
Angel's sword. Jallapillmi knows nothing of the 
healiog art, nothing whatever. Anxious friends and 
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relatives rejoice when he gives a patient up, for then 
there is a moral certainty of the sick man recovering, 
but if on the contrary he declares, " Ah ! he will be 
all right in two days," it is high time for anxious 
friends and relatives to order the sackcloth and ashes 
of civilized society. To a rival practitioner Carlo 
Jallapillmi is the most generous and munificent friend. 
Quite a harvest is to be gathered from the patients he 
attends, such patients invariably suffering by the con- 
nection, and being obliged to seek other medical aid. 
And yet, strange to say, Jallapillmi is in government 
employ, and draws his hundred a-year as district sur- 
geon, in consideration of which he has to hold in- 
quests, and attend Government officials free of charge. 
As a natural result the Government vacancies in his 
district are of such frequent occurrence that young 
officials clamour to be appointed there, being fully 
alive to the fact that promotion is sure and rapid. 
But the contempt engendered by Jallapillmi's utter 
ignorance of his professional duties fades into paltry 
insignificance when contrasted with the loathsome 
disgust begotten by his meanness and avarice. He 
will never visit a poor patient, even though he be 
dying, unless a third and responsible party stands se- 
curity; and he will invent all sorts of imaginary 
complaints, until he frightens a rich client into re- 
maining on the sick list. It is even stated that if 
you call on his wife, and he returns the visit with her, 
he will charge you the usual fee for medical attend- 
ance. Finally, gentle reader, if you have occasion to 
pay Carlo Jallapillmi money, get his receipts anci — 
file *em. Verbum Sapienti ! 
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Ah ! I feel a genuine pleasure in describing that 
white-haired old man at the end of the opposite row. 
It is Paddy O'Brien. He is an old soldier, and has 
served in many parts of the woyld, and though he 
was only a non-commissioned oflScer, he has raised 
himself toa far higher standing in ou r colony. He 
too, holds a Government appointment, and with his 
pension has a very fair little income. He is jailor up 
at the Umshanti, or, as he rather proudly terms it, he 
is " Governor of the jail !" He is the best judge of a 
horse, and the boldest rider we have, and though hig 
hair has been bleached by tropical suns, and his age 
is nearly fifty-five, his nerve is as strong as steel, and 
his seat as firm as a rough rider's. You might buy a 
hundred horses from him and he would not cheat you 
in one, which is saying a good deal in a place where 
everyone is an amateur horse dealer. Paddy O'Brien 
has his failings — who hasn't ? He is just a trifle too 
fond of the "Eaal Ir4sh Wh-isky !" and when par- 
tially under its influence, has been known to go 
through the most astonishing feats of horsemanship 
— ^notably, one of riding a stiff" steepleqhase upon a 
barebacked steed. When he is so " overcome " that 
he finds a difficulty in walking (and that is very, very 
seldom) help him on a horse and he'll ride like a 
jockey ! But if he has a failing he has the antidote 
as well. There is a certain masculine lady who is the 
sharer of his joys and sorrows,' and the mother of his 
seventeen children (including two sets of twins), and 
Paddy O'Brien will back the muscles of her arms (or 
legs if no female be present) against those of any 
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other lady in our colony. Paddy O'Brien in company 
is the most jovial, the most vivacious, the most good^ 
naturedly boisterous of men, but there is a quiet re. 
serve about him (accompanied with a frequent wink- 
ing of the left eye, and a surreptitious pointing of the 
left thumb) whenever his wife is within eyesight or 
possible earshot. 

Stretch your head out and look along the side until 
you come to the third man on the left. It is the in- 
dividual who refused the duck — the timid, nervous 
wight. His name is Grobble, and he is a colonial 
born and bred, or what we call a South Africander. 
You can see in half a glance how ^'gauche" he is. 
How he doesn't know what to do with his hands, or 
his napkin, or even his fork, for he generally eats with 
his knife when he is camping out with his waggons, 
his profession being transport riding. Ask our M.L.C. 
what he thinks of that man, and he will tell you, 
" That man is the muscle and the sinew of the colony, 
sir ; the man who doesn't meddle with his betters, 
sir ; the man who is content to leave the administra- 
tion of the government of this colony to the Honour- 
able the Legislative Council, sir ; the man who has 
the interests of this flourishing offshoot of the British 
Empire at his fingers' ends, sir: emphatically, the 
style of man we want." 

This is a very good opinion to hold of anyone, but 
then you see Grobble is one of our M.L.C.'s consti- 
tuents. Grobble swears by our M.L.C., trusts in our 
M.L.C., and actually believes in our M.L.C. ; and so of 
course our M.L.C, thinks Grobble is the style of n?au 
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they want. And that style of man is very briefly 
described. Grobble is apathetic, ignorant, hard- 
working, conservative (if you may call an obstinate 
desire to stick to the manners and customs of your 
grandmother conservatism), and Grobble is colonial, 
head, heart, and stomach I 

Here on my left is a man almost the opposite of 
Grobble. If I might be so presumptuous I would say 
he is the style of man we want. He has been in the 
colony three years, and is not (and is not likely to be) 
impregnated with old-fashioned anti-progress Colonial 
ideas. He has just ridden down from his up-country 
farm or up-coast plantation (I forget which) ; the dis- 
stance is sixty miles, and he started this morning. 
He damns the Government right and left, in the very 
face of our gasping M.L.C., and his complaints em- 
body hard and untangible facts, not imaginary hard- 
ships and shallow conclusions. He shows that high- 
priced labour and expensive transport are ruining the 
colony, while the Government are (and have been for 
the last five years) thinking of rectifying the former ; 
and are (and have been for the last ten years) " taking 
steps'* for reforming the latter. He doesn't, liko 
many egotistical fools, air imbecile methods of his 
own for rectifying all this, but he simply says, " We 
have a Government, and that Government ought to 
do better; and if they can't, the people at home 
ought to send out a new Governor, and have a new 
Council with a little less jaw and a little more ac- 
tion ; something more in the style of the horse and 
not the donkey!" At this point our M.L.C. chokes, 
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I don't think he has chewed the boiled beef 
enough. 

My neighbour on the left belongs to a volunteer 
corps, is a citizen soldier, who is essentially the sol- 
dier and not the citizen. He is not so vain and weak 
as to be enraptured with a gay uniform, and then, 
when the novelty has worn off, to lose all his military 
ardour. He does not outbid his neighbours in the 
price of wages, and so tout away all their labourers ; 
he does not get jealous and quari'el if their corps suc- 
ceed and his fail; he does not impound the cattle that 
stray on his. land at the very first opportunity; he 
does not vote for the candidate for the M.L.C.-ship 
who has the longest, slimiest tongue. He is a favourite 
with all, and a good Englishman, who (as Charles 
Lever so excellently puts it in "Lord Kilgobbin") 
" by the instinct of breeding, which has become a 
second nature, keeps intact in his heart the thoughts 
and sympathies, and the affection that made him a 
gentleman.*' He is honest and he is hardworking, 
and that, I maintain, is " the style of man we want." 

And lastly, for I smell a sickly perfume which 
heralds the advent of the pudding, here on my right 
is one more character which I would beg leave to in* 
troduce. At the same time I wish he was ten thou- 
sand miles away. He is, I regret to say, typical of a 
very common class of men out here, who are sent out 
by friends at home in order that they may "turn over 
a new leaf in a new land." And they are nearly 
always exported for the same reason — because they 
are drunkards. It is a very mistaken ^ls\l^»i3KX5s^> 
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much the same as helping them out of the frying-pah 
into the fire. If IVe met one man in town to-day 
like this one on my right I have met a dozen. They 
are generally the same, and one description, with very 
few modifications, would apply to all. This fellow is 
the member of a good family, his friends are gentle- 
folks and in easy circumstances. He was a gentleman 
until he gave way to a pernicious habit which had 
been gradually and almost imperceptibly creeping on, 
and which eventually made him the outcast that he is. 
He has held good positions out here, he has managed 
a plantation, looked after a farm, worked in a mer- 
chant's office, been in Government employ, but heTias 
lost one and all through drink. 

See now ! His head bends forward and rests on 
his hands, which are folded upon the table, and — a 
snore ! He is sunk in a drunken sleep. 

Ugh I I can stand this no longer. The sickly 
smell of the vile condiment in the dish they have 
given me to " assist " is bad enough, but to have this 
drunken brute on my right leaning against me in this 
filthy state of intoxication is too much. Oh 1 far too 
much! 

I get up to retire, for you can retire from Mrs. 
Shuckles' table whenever you like, and indeed that 
prudent lady will thank you for sparing her victuals, 
and I move quietly away. For one moment he tot- 
ters, the next he is sprawling prostrate on the floor. 

There is a great commotion in the room. Mrs. 

ShucMes (^metaphorically) slaughters me with a malig- 

naDt glance, and then, with a welWssvimeSi w^^^^t^^^t^ 
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of pity exclaims, " The poor gentleman is taken ill. 
I have been noticing how deadly pale he looked all 
dinner-time !" which is a deliberate lie, but she must 
save the reputation of her house, even at the expense 
of truth. He is carried out and put to bed. 

In the passage Mrs. Shuckles meets me, and salutes 
me with a mocking " Thank you kindly, sir.*' She 
swears (falsely) that I wanted to get her house a bad 
reputation, and brought the man there (I had never 
spoken to him in my life). She'd like to have me up 
in court, and would too, if she could. I cough mildly. 
She uses bad language. I smile as pleasantly as cir- 
cumstances will permit. She demands ten shillings 
and sixpence. I humbly tender the amount. She 
fumes and calls me "no gentleman." I close my eyes 
blandly and arrange my necktie. She tells me to go 
— go at once. I take off my hat politely, bow exceed- 
ingly low, express my deepest regrets at being thus 
unceremoniously obliged to leave the establishment, 
assure her of my unfading respect for it, suggest some- 
thing neat about " home sickness," bow again, smile 
once more, and trip giddily away from Mrs. Shuckles*. 
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JIM JESSOP. 

It was late one night as I cantered over the foggy vale, 
that runs parallel with the Foregaler river, with a 
starry sky above me, an empty feeling within me, and 
a tired horse under me, and made my way to the 
rustic, but not inhospitable abode of Jim Jessop, 
Government ferryman. The Foregaler is the boundary 
river, between our colony and the domains of the 
Zulu. King Ceteways, who now sits on the throne, 
has married the wives and wields the sceptre of the 
mighty sovereign Panda of sanguinary memory. I had 
been taking a week's holiday, and doing a little tour- 
ing in a somewhat primitive fashion, for I carried not 
only myself, but my bag and baggage with me — not, 
however, such a very herculean task, seeing it was 
all packed in a pair of holsters. In a colonial back- 
wood, a toothbrush is a necessity, and a comb and 
a pair of socks a very desirable accessory ; a clean shirt 
a luxury ; an extra pair of pantaloons, a fortune ; and 
a pair of slippers sends the traveller into a seventh 
heaven. Jim Jessop's "accommodation house," was 
the limit of my explorations, for, like Moses of old, my 
only desire was to see the Promised Land, and— no, 
not die^ but return home again. To carry out my 
Bimile I would parenthetically remaik, that the river 
Foregaler is sometimes facetiouaVy leime^ NJoft ^^^ot- 
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dan." Amongst the trading community of the district, 
and there is a certain favourite local ballad, popular if 
not poetical, from which I cull a stanza, which will 
demonstrate that if the Zulu country is not exactly 
a region flowing with milk and honey, it is at any 
rate a haven of rest for the fugitive, the wanderer, and 
the exile. I regret I cannot subjoin the melody, the 
entrancing sweetness of which must be heard to be 
appreciated, but here, at all events, is the verse — 

" The perlice is on our track 
And they wants to take us back 
And to give us lodgin' free and also boardin' 
But we haven't time to stay, 
So inspan and trek away 
Till we're safe across the t'other side of Jordin." 

(Lavish extempore chorus !) 

! The fourth line is rather enigmatical, and indeed, the 
whole verse shows a want of culture ; but the niceties 
of refined diction, the beauty of classical composition x 
and the harmony of elegant versification are somewhat 
disregarded by the Zulu trader. 

After safely crossing a treacherous mud-hole, and 
deftly avoiding a series of pit-falls in the road, I 
caught sight of a gleam from a fire burning by the side 
of a waggon. Pulling up by the group of men that 
were smoking round the blazing logs, I inquired the 
way to Mr. James Jessop's. 

** At you're sarvice, cap'n," responded a gruflf voice, 
and forthwith uprose a short, square-built muscular 
form, enveloped in one of those cumbrous military 
overcoats, that are used as aitidfca oi \i^3sN»*et ^?5nis^ *^c»Sk 
mtives, and blushing, if 1 xmaV»^^Tio\,, ^\»\X^a^«^-«^^^^ 
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dignity I had conferred upon him by giving his name 
a handle. 

" Oh ! good evening," I said, " Can you give me Zk 
shake down for the night V^ 

"Certainly, Major; such as it is." 

" Thanks. If you will show me the way, I willi^ff- 
saddle and give my horse a feed." 

" Eight you are^ Colonel. It's rayther a bad road, so 
look out for the boulders," and he stalked on ahead up 
a precipitous mound, on the top. of which I could dis- 
cern the shadowy outlines of a house. Arrived there 
I dismounted, and tying my horse up to a tree which 
was locally alluded to as " the stable," I carried my 
saddle, bridle, and holsters into the house. At a first 
glance I began to think I had made a mistake, and 
groped my way (for it was quite dark)into a workshop, 
which I knew there was on the premises for repairing 
broken down waggons. But Jessop entering behind 
me struck a light, and I then perceived a rude bench 
and two inverted packing cases which did duty for a 
table, and on which lay a particularly dirty cloth, a 
few plates and cups, and a black bottle with such a 
very suspicious look about it, that no policeman could 
have refrained from " running it in." This lavish dis- 
play of plate and porcelain were to my mind conclusive 
proof that I was in the veritable mansion. In the 
feeling of total discomfort that overcame me, I had the 
presence of mind to call for a bottle of beer. 

" Sorry to say. General, that I haven't got a license 
to sell liquor, and barring a bottle of rum down at the 
waggon, there's nary a drop on the premises. It's a 
wery tamhledown old den," continued Jessop apolo. 
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getically, as he shrugged his shoulders and glanced 
round the room with well-assumed aversion, " but I 
hope as you'll excoose it, and we'll fix yer as snug as 
we ken. Yer see, yer finds us in unfortunit circum- 
stances, fur my wife was confined only yes*serday, and 
ain't able to worry in and make all smart!" He 
jerked his thumb towards the next room, and went 
through the pantomime of nursing the guilty looking 
black bottle as though it were a baby, gravely winking 
his left eye at the same time, which mute but elegant 
action was intended to convey to my mind the fact 
that Mrs, Jessop was " handy." 

I could not forbear a smile at the mention of possi- 
ble ** smartness," in such a place, nor could I help 
being tickled at the smoothly progressive and irresisti- 
bly rapid way in which (despite abolition of purchase 
in the army) I had risen successively and triumphantly 
from the rank of a modest captain, to that of a full 
blown general, and I inwardly debated whether the 
next few moments would confer on me the baton of a 
a field marshal or what ! But these were merely mo- 
mentary reflections, passing like the shadow of a scud- 
ding cloud, over the surface of my mind, and the next 
minute with mingled congratulations to the happy 
father, and anxious inquiries after the health of the 
invalid mother, I was warmly assuring my host that 
his domicile was a regal palace in comparison to many 
I had inhabited. For a second he looked at me in- 
credulously, as though searching for the semblance of 
a smile on my face, but concluding that I really meant 
what I said (which I didn't). 
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' ** You're right there, doctor !" he burst out with a 
cheery laugh. *' Nary a doubt on it, * 'ome sweet 'ome' 
yer know, and all that ! It air superior to jails, loona- 
tic asylums, and the open veldt, no matter what the 
accommodation is, so long as it air domestic !" 

What a creative faculty this man had. The easy, 
not to say despotic sway, in which he ousted me from 
the honourable rank of General, and conferred in re- 
turn the comparatively meagre dignity of M.D., was 
something original. But the facility with which he 
was able to endow the four dilapidated walls, and the 
cobwebby roof of his house with an air of domestic 
bliss was something so imaginative, that I am inclined 
to think had Jim Jessop been bom in better circum- 
stances he would have been a poet ! 

After seeing to the welfare of my horse, I returned 
to the house, and cautiously seating myself down on 
the unstable bench, I requested Jessop to get me 
something to eat. Placing the lantern down upon the 
table, he retired to ransack his larder, and draw upon 
the resources of his culinary department. 

Left to myself I was able to examine my new 
quarters more minutely, albeit it was a difficult task, 
for the ' dip * in the lantern spluttered and gasped 
like the dying villain of the melodrama, and despite 
all my coaxing would only consent to throw a very 
fitful light over the chamber. I could discern, how- 
ever, that the room in which I sat had formerly 
been the sole apartment of the house, but now a 
partition wall stretched across it, reaching half way 
up to the roof, and equally dividing it into two 
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comfortless cramped chambers, each about twelve feet 
square. The faint cry of a child reminded me that 
Jessop's new-born infant was in the next room with 
its mother, whose heavy breathing, broken by fitful 
gasps, was distinctly audible, and who began in a 
soft whisper to soothe and caress the little stranger, 
crooning over it an unintelligible lullaby in that 
mysterious language which is sacred to the mother 
and her oflFspring. 

The room in which I sat was 'a very wretched one, 
built of rude materials from the nearest bush, and 
finished with a ruder art. The walls had once (a 
very old once) been whitewashed, but on such parts of 
them as were not decorated with various prints, chiefly 
of a moral or rural character, but little of the original 
coating of cleanliness remained. In short they sug- 
gested a good deal of the sepulchre, with very little of 
the hypocrisy. On one side, suspended from hooks 
on the wall, were articles used in trading with the 
natives, and commonly known as "Kaffir Truck." 
They consisted chiefly of beads, knives, looking-glasses, 
tin pannikins, turkey cloth, gaudy pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and martial and other liveries. There was 
something odd in the promiscuous intermixture of the 
latter. French and German uniforms tenderly tickled 
each other, their original owners, poor fellows I were 
probably sleeping the last long sleep under the battle 
fields, far away from their homes in the dear Fater- 
land or la belle France. The coat that once draped the 
stalwart form of a Metropolitan policeman snuggled up 
to the discarded jackeir of a youthful dramxsjLgsrW^^ 
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which didn't appear in the least bit frightened. The 
sombre livery of a railway guard affectionately em~ 
braced one that had seen service in the ranks of the 
Coldstream's band ! On either side of the apartment 
there was a door (besides a third that opened into 
Mrs. Jessop's room), the one leading to the exit in the 
front, the other to a kitchen which stood a few yards 
in the rear of the house. There was a window also, 
but entirely free from physical or other ** panes." The 
thatch of the roof served for the ceiling, and a rabbit 
might have burrowed in the earthen floor. Carpets, 
curtains, blinds, fireplace, and the ordinary furniture 
of civilisation existed only in that highly poetical soul 
which was able to cast a mantle of domestic bliss 
over this strange and uncouth abode ! 

Just as my survey was finished, Jessop entered the 
room, carrying in his hand a dish which he placed 
before me, and in which several piebald objects friz- 
zled and smoked, perfuming the air with a complicated 
but suggestive incense. My ride had made me hungry 
and so without further ceremony I attacked the 
viands, which I foundj on deliberate and pensive 
mastication to consist of eggs, bacon, mutton, and 
sweet potatoes. I had luckily in my pocket a flask 
of brandy, or to speak more correctly a potent and 
fiery spirit which Macnabb with consummate diplo- 
macy managed to purchase at the price of rum and 
vend at the price of superfine 0. D. V. Blending 
the artificial nectar of advanced civilisation with the 
unfiltered water of the Foregaler, I quenched my 
thirst, and assisted the victuals down, which, like^ 
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pills, the quicker they were swallowed the less un- 
palatable they were. In a quarter of an hour I had 
worked desolation on the dish, and felt altogether in 
such a comparatively blissful frame of mind, that a 
little child might have played with me. 

Not without some show of ceremony Jessop cleared 
the board, and having at my request brought another 
pannikin he sat down, on being invited, to smoke a 
post-prandial cigar. I tendered him a weed which he 
received gratefully and held cautiously between his 
fingers. Then he opened an abnormally capacious 
mouth and inserted it therein, until it was thoroughly 
damp, after which he eyed it greedily and gloatingly 
for a moment, lighted it, and composed himself in a 
comfortable attitude. For a few moments we smoked 
in silent and grave dignity. 

" Are those men down at the waggon coming up to 
join us ]" I asked presently. 

"No, sir," answered Jessop, for he had by this 
time arrived at a correct estimate of my position in 
society ; " they hev mostly turned in, fur they air 
gwine to trek with the moon, as '11 rise in an hour.'* 

"Eather a lonely existence — this life of yours?** 
I inquired by way of opening a conversation* 

" Eayther, sir : but thar's a waggon passing mostly 
every day, and I hev a' good deal o* work with the 
ferry, helping 'em in or helping 'em out of the country* 
All ! you don't know what a lot of goods goes over in 
that there boat of mine ? " and he contemplated the 
importance of his position with unmistakable satis* 
faction and pride» 
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"You do some trading yourself, I suppose?" I 
suggested. 

" Wal ! yes, I du. I hev three waggons on the 
road, and a couple on 'em are mostly alius in the 
country trading hides and beasts;" and then he 
added with a somewhat pompous flourish of his right 
hand, "I hev this store, and nigh all the niggers 
round about patronizes me !" 

With a smile I cast my eyes up and beheld " The 
Store," the whole contents of which might have been 
bought for a ten pound note. I expect that Jim 
Jessop made more in "the country" (which I need 
hardly mention referred to Zululand) in a single 
month than his other avocations brought him during 
the rest of the year. 

" You have probably been trading some time T I 
asked. 

" Wal ! yes. If you call twenty years ' sotne time ' 
-—I hev. And thar's not a man in the whole colony 
as '11 take the shine out of me in smousing,* you bet I 
I knows all the niggers^— like a book. Griquas, Pon*- 
das, Basutos, Bushmen, Zulus, 'Matongas, and 'Mas- 
tvazis, fur I hev had dealings with the lot." 

" And I suppose you have been lucky at times ? " 

" True, sir ; and I don't deny it, as some of them 
smousers will. I hev struck a paying claim now and 
agen, and I hev also rushed creeks as hev turned out 
duffers. But on one 0-casion," here he opened his 
mouth and eyes so prodigiously wide that I am sure 
he meant to pronounce that word as if it were written 

* Smousing — trading with the natives. 
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with a capital 0, " I did make a heap of money — a 
powerful heap of money !" 

" Indeed !" I answered in a tone of interest ; " when 
was that V 

*^ Wal ! it's a long yarn, but mebbe you'd care to 
hear it, a.nd if so, say the word and out it comes !" 

I assured him with considerable warmth that no- 
thing would give me greater interest, but begged to 
suggest before commencing he should refill his pan- 
nikin which he had already emptied twice. He re- 
sponded to my invitation with cheerful alacrity, and 
mixed himself a potent brew. Fortunately my flask 
was an unusually big one, capable of answering to a 
good many calls, and in consideration of this Jessop 
seemed to think that they might be generous ones — 
say four fingers. Be it known that, in our colony we 
not unfrequently measure off our liquor by the breadth 
of our fingers, a moderate capacity will be content 
with one^ the more ambitious will run to two, and 
the regular toper sometimes goes in for three or even 
four. One can often tell a stranger's bibulous capa- 
bilities, simply by the way in which he holds his 
glass. Accepting another cigar Jessop lighted it, and 
for a few moments seemed to be collecting his ideas, 
then with well-assumed listlessness he drank his glass 
of grog, and with the air of a man not exactly know- 
ing what he was doing poured himself out another. 
Finally, with a prefatory cough, he began his story, 
and here it is : — 

THE FRUITS OF A FAMINE I 

" Yer see, sir,'' commenced Jessop, " I "^^a* *^«% 
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down in the 'Miiswan coonby one season, as lies t'other 
side of Delago, and is a deathly feveiish place for all, 
barring niggers. I had two wa^on loads of stuff 
along with me, as I couldn't ring on to Ae Zolas. 
For these jar Znlos thej hev their fashions mostly 
the same as ony ciyiUsed nation, and one day mebbe 
they'll be nuts on green beads and yaller blankets, and 
the next thai fashion will hev petered out, and they 
willn't squint at any fixings as ain't red or blue. It 
was some time afore I got this billet of goVment ferry- 
man, and I had bought two waggon loads of truck in 
town and treked up yar, only to find the river flooded 
and a tearing down foorious. Wal ! I was in a tar^ 
nation hurry, and wanted to git on, so I was thunder' 
ing fooUsh enough to try and swim the cattle across, 
not knowing the stream then as I do now, and con- 
sequently I lost half on 'em, three or four being carried 
right out to sea, over the bar and all, kerslosh into 
the middle of a crowd of sharks as appeared tolerably 
spry ! This was an unfortunit circumstance, but I 
had no one to blame only myself, and thar was nothing 
left but to borrow some more stamps (at forty per 
cent, mind yer), and start another span." The con- 
templation of the " forty per cent." seem to arouse in 
Jossop a thirst for revenge, which he tried to quench 
with another copious " tot." 

"What with one thing and what with another I 
was delayed nigh two months, and when I did get 
into the cpuntry and reached the Zulu king's kraal,* 
the fashions had changed, and my goods weren't hardly 
worth the transport ! 

* Kraal ^KfdEr huta ox \vq\i<&^u^ 
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'* Wal ! I was pretty deep in debt, and I knew if I 
didn't make a paying trip I should bust up, fur store 
keepers hereabouts ain't tender hearted. So I detar- 
mined to hev a try amongst the 'Maswazis, and started 
right away fur their country, and arter three weeks 
treking I found myself close agin their king's kraal. 
But, dod rot it ! matters was wus here nor they were 
amongst the Zulus, and this is how it kern to he so : 

" It seems thar was a 'Maswazi gal — her name was 
Neamani — as hed a powerful gift of ventriloquism, if yer 
know what that is." (Jessop pronounced this polysyl- 
labic word as proudly as if he was ordering a carriage 
and pair.) " I seed and hearn her myself, sir ; and true 
as gospel she could throw her voice onywhar she had a 
mind to. Of course the niggers didn't know this, no 
more did I at first, but I reckon I soon found it out, 
and when I explained it to them they wouldn't be- 
lieve me. I hev heard that gal throw her voice that 
lifelike that you could swear thar was a herd o' beasts 
a bellering and snorting right under yer feet, and I've 
seen the 'Maswazis king, Indunas,* warriors and all 
tumble down shivering before her, and crawl round 
her on their bellies as though she war summut Al- 
mighty ! I kinder conclude that Neamani was as 
'cute a woman as ever traded on what they knows is 
worth something, and at last she actually persuaded 
the 'Maswazis that the Great Spirit was dead agin 'em. 
Onluckily jist atout that time the king's kraal took 
fire and was burnt down, and one of the king's 
favourite wives (he had nigh three hundred !) died, 

Indunas, Chiefs, 
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and two or three onusual things kem to pass; i 
somehow the people began to regard her as supt 
natural like, and axed her to say a- good word to tl 
Great Spirit for 'em. Consequently she went into tl 
bush fur a week, and when she kem back she told tl 
'Maswazis that she had seen and bin talking with tl 
Great Spirit, and he had commanded that they shoul 
assegai * all their cattle as wam*t black, nor whit 
nor black and white^ and that all their harvested grai 
and roots should be throw'd away I And, would y< 
believe it ?— they set to work thar and then to obe; 
and they was beginning to do so just as I got tha 
Look you, mister, I didn't lose no time! I set t 
work pretty spry, and traded all my goods away fi 
cattle as wasn't black 'uns, nor white 'uns, nor blac 
and white 'uns. I warn*t particular, you bet, so Ion 
as they had hides and horns, and hoofs to carry 'ei 
away ! In about a week I had three hundred an 
more red, yeller and gray 'uns (all bought fur mostl 
nothing, fur the niggers was glad to git rid of *em a 
ony price I) grazing round my waggon and a clearin 
the whole country like a swarm of locusts ! 

" One morning arter I hed been taking stock of 'em 
my fore-looper t, as was a 'cute young refugee Kaffi] 
kem to me and said, 

. "*Bos, it's kinder nearly time fur yer to hamba (go] 
fur I hev heard these 'Maswagis whispering and sayin] 
as how the King is a-gwine to swoop kerslap dowj 
on yer in a day or two, and assegai every blessed hea< 

** To assegai, To kill with spears, 

t Fore-looper, the boy who leads the front oxen in a spai 
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of cattle yer hev yar, ez thar ain't any other smousers 
handy to help yer. It's thet gal Neamani ez hes put 
him on this lay, fur she's dead agin you, because you 
said she was a cheat ]' 

** This was bad news, fur I hed only traded one wag- 
gon load of stuif, and was willing to stop and trade 
right out. But I didn't care fur to run the chance of 
losing all, so I concluded to clear out, and did so in 
about half an hour, a stuffin' up the niggers thet I was 
gwine to another station ez was a few miles away. 
We inspanned twenty beasts to each waggon, and treking 
on pretty fast in three days reached the border of the 
Zulus again. I then traded away my second waggon 
load, but didn't get nothin' only hides for it, fur, yer 
see, ez I told yer, the fashions heving changed in 
Zululand my goods warn't over valooable : but it war 
no good taking em back to the colony, which would be 
foolisher than taking coals to Newcastle ! Arter I hed 
got rid of all I treked for Panda's kraal, (he was the 
Zulu king then) and got thar in the due course of 
time. When all the smousers as were there driving 
hard bargains and doing little more than paying ex- 
penses (fur thar was too many on 'em) saw me they 
were kinder dazed. Fur, b'lieve me, sir, I hed a 
thundering lump of cattle along with me, not to men- 
tion two waggon loads of hides and a small heap of 
ivory and ostrich feathers. 

" *Have yer jumped them beasts V says one. 

*' 'No,' says I, 'I've traded 'em, and ain't played it 
on no blessed nigger, which is more nor you ken say,' 
fur the party was a mean sample. 
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** Theu they crowded round me, a axing me questions, 
and so I told 'em my tale. When they heard it they 
was thar and then all-a-gwine to trek for the 'Maswaids 
until I mentioned the reason that I had sloped so 
suddint, wharupon they concluded to stop where they 
was and trade sartin ef pesky slow. 

** 1 only stopped with 'em two days, and th^n I in- 
spanned and returned to the Colony, whar I sold all 
my cattle at a trifle over thirty bob a head — ^which was 
dirt cheap sartinly — ^but I was in a tarnation hurry, 
and I ain't no Manchester man, 

" Now, yer see, sir, I foreknew that there 'ad be a 
famine in 'Maswaziland towards the end of winter. 
Cos why 1 'Cos they hedn't a grain of mealies* left, 
and ez soon as the rain slacked, the bush and veldt 
wouldn't feed 'em ! And so I detarmined to buy up 
all the scofft as I could lay hands on and carry away, 
and when they was pretty well at their last gasp to 
worry in and trade high and heavy. And it was a 
slick plan, you'll allow. Fur with niggers the belly is 
the sensitive orgin, and ef you plays it on the stomach, 
you rings it on the man. Like dawgs. 

" I paid all my debts in town, cleared myself all 
round, and bought another waggon and span of well 
trained oxen, which I loaded up with goods as the Zulus 
would fancy this journey, and, with my train of three, 
I reached Panda's Kraal. 

" Thar I guv out that I was gwine to trade scoflf and 
nothing else. Mealies, sweet pertaters and pumpkins ; 
that was the ticket. And consequently fur about a 
week I hed all the women from twenty miles round a 

• Afo^''**" Indian com, ^ ^wjS, 1^)c^ 
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hanging about my waggon with baskets of mealies and 
sweet pertaters and pumpkins on their heads, and I 
was a trading from sunrise to sunset just ez fast ez me 
and my driver could haul out the goods and hand 'em 
over and weigh the scoflE^ and stow it away. I never 
war so busy in the whole course of my life — ^Never ! 

'' Thar was lots of smousers thar then, and some of 
'em hed bin thar nigh two months, fur trade was very 
slack, and they could&'t afford to go back without a 
full load, I kin remei^ber Dutch Paul and Whiskey 
Mac and Alabama Joe and Mike Mallins, and some 
half a dozen- others, mostly dead now. 

*' One and all on 'em. when they saw me trading away 
fur this scoff, concluded I wos mad,.and thet my last 
trip hed kinder made me silly. And they'd come and 
smoke their pipes along side of my waggon watching 
me with a sorter look of pity, and insinovating thet I 
hed enough scoff' to carry me on. fur aa ordinary life 
time. But I carried on trading all the time^ piling in 
the tucker and nevcF minded 'em* I 

"When they saw as 'ow I was infatooated like they 
began to kinder reason with me, and Mike Mallins as 
wam't by no means a bad party, he says to me one day 
'Jim Jessop, what on airth air you a tradin' all this yar 
scoff fur ] You're heaving your marley* away, fur it'll 
never pay the transport to town, and thet's the only 
station whar you're like to make on iL' 

" '. Is it rally V says I, looking leery, * Jim Jessop's a 

smou9er ez knows what he's about, you bet ; and ef he 

don't, you ain't the individooal as ken p'int out the 

proper track 1' 

* Marley, moue^.. 
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''That shut him up. Bat I often heard them smoosers 
arterwards, when they thought I wasn't listening, a 
talking in whispers and saying, 

" * Poor Jim Jessop — ^he's mad f " 

At this point of his story Jessop refilled his panni- 
kin, and then looking me earnestly in the face gravely 
winked his left eye seven or eight consecutive times, 
reiterating slowly and deliberately as if to impress it 
on my memory, " Poor Jim Jessop — ^he's mad I" after 
which he seemed considerably reUeved. 

"Wal," he continued, after a short pause, "in 
about a week I had my three waggons as chock full 
of scoff ez they could hold, three tons to each waggon, 
and two and a half to my own tent waggon, and that's 
pretty tall loading fur bad roads and nigger drifts. 
And then one moonlight night without a word of 
warning, I inspanned the beasts and pointed fur the 
'Maswazi country. In about three weeks I was close 
agin the king's kraal. Blight me ! but yer should 
hev seen the rush as there war on to my station ! No 
sooner did them niggers git wind that I had scoff than 
down they kem like a herd of wild beasts ez are 
making fur the low-lying pastures when the season's 
dry. Thar was a'most everjrthing I could mention 
fur swapping, from cattle to ostrich feathers. All dirt 
cheap too, fur they was dying of starvation. Half the 
children was cleaned picked skeletons in the bush, 
and the women — my stars ! Made one bilious to look 
at 'em I I ain't a hard-hearted fellow, and all these 
poor things — they looked so downright ghastly and 
played out that I couldn't help pitying 'em I And so, 
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without doing myself much damage, mind yer, I 
traded the scoff with 'em pretty fair and ekal-^'* Jim 
Jessop stopped and reflected for a moment, and then 
thoughtfully added " considenn\** 

The remembrance of the generous action made him 
thirsty and with a glow of virtuous pride he took 
another glass of grog, and glancing at me over the 
pannikin ere drinking it, he remarked with a humor^ 
dus twinkle in his little black eyes, 
" Poor Jim Jessop. He's mad 1 " 
And he laughed immoderately. 
" Wal, sir, to cut a long stoty shOrt, I didn't heV 
no need to stop there more 'n a week or so, and I 
was back agen at I^anda's kraal in something under the 
two months, and hed along \(rith me more cattle not* 
I ever counted, and more stuff in the Waggons nor I 
ever got paid for I It was night when I got thar; 
and the smousers had all turned in, so I outspanned 
behind a hill about half a mile off, so that they 
couldn't see me in the morning, and then turned in 
likewise. 

"The next day I was up at sunrise and strolled 
over to the big camp. Dutch Paul and Mike Mallins 
was both there still, and some of the others ez had 
seen me go, and ez had believed I was silly. They 
were all having breakfast, squatting alongside of Mike 
Mallins's waggon, and creeping up behind 'em unbe- 
known, as it might be stalking a buck, I suddint 
jumped kerslosh into the middle and said quietly^ 
« Poor Jim Jessop — ^he's mad I ' " 
The renewed repetition of that sentence wa& t«^ 
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much for Jessop. He fairly crammed his fist into 
his mouth and choked with hilarity. 

" Them five simple words, sir," he continued as 
soon as he had managed to partially compose himself, 
"kinder knocked smoke out of 'em: fur yer see 
they rally thought I was mad, and concluded, not 
seeing any waggons that I had kem to grief and 
wandered back. I axed 'em to step along with me ; and 
taking 'em to the top of the hill above my camp, I 
p'inted to the cattle and all, and told 'em they war 
mine ! Thunder ! but you should have seen 'em stare 
and inquire whar the mischief I had got 'em from 1 

"'From Bedlam,' I replied pretty smart. *And 
thet's the place where a man gits put up to the ropes 
fur trading ! ' Wal ! we sot down quiet and hed a 
bust over a cask of rum, and I put 'em in the way of 
making a pot of money ez I had done. And look 
you, sir, jist go into the country, and git in with 
a crew of smousers, and ef you want to make 'em 
laugh, all you hev got to do is to say, * Poor Jim 
Jessop — he's mad !' Thet's my yarn, sir I " 

** And a very good one too," I remarked as he 
finished (though I fear it has lost much of its pith 
and quaintness in my rendering). " But -you say you 
made a mint of money, how is it that your present 
circumstances are so poor? I should have fancied 
that trip would have set you up for life." 

'^ Wal ! yer see, sir," answered Jessop humbly, as 
he scratched the side of his nose in a nervous way, 
" thar is an old proverb ez says that a fool and his 
money is soon parted, and I pleads guilty to being a 
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fool and a thundering jackass fur some two years arter 
that trip. But thar was one wise thing ez I did do, 
fur it was then that I got spliced to my old woman 
as is down with her seventh in the next room. Yer 
see, I kinder hed too much money ! I went on the 
bust, buying a house and bosses and kerridges, and 
pianers, and harps, and many things ez I'd never 
beam tell on before. And I took to drinking cham- 
pagne, ez was rank filth, standing me twelve bob a 
bottle, and not a patch to rum. So it was on'y nat'ral 
thet I should gradually peter out, which I did at the 
end of two years, being handicapped this journey with 
a wife and kid. But I hev got on tidy, though, I 
hev ! Thanks to my old woman, God bless her !" 

Here Jessop refilled his pannikin for about the 
seventh time, drinking to the health of the seventh little 
olive branch that lay in the next room, unconscious of 
the compliment. But like the little stranger's his voice 
was weak, his words inconsistent, his syllables re- 
dundant, and his meaning unintelligible. And as he 
essayed to fill his glass yet once more, ostentatiously 
to toast the tree from whence the olive branches 
sprung, I noticed that his hand trembled as it poured 
out the few remaining drops in the flask, while his 
action was unsteady and his centre of gravity seemed 
gone. Under these circumstances I felt glad that 
there was no more liquor left. 

" Well, I must be turning in,'* I said, as Jessop put 
down his pannikin in a decided way on what his 
jaundiced and unreliable vision imagined to be the 
table, but which was in reality the empty air. 
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" A'-rigbt, sir," he replied huskily, and staggering 
to the wall he detached half a dozen old uniforms, and 
flinging them on the packing cases which we had been 
using for a table, he bundled a rug on the top, and 
told me, or rather intended to tell me, that my bed 
was ready. 

" Good-night, shir. We're rearly risers ourshelf, and 
dessay — " his utterance was lost in the profundity of 
his thoughts, and after intently cdntemplating the 
candle with a look of morbid interest for a few seconds, 
he seenied to give Up attemplting to speak, as he might . 
a riddle, and hastily retired to his own room. 

My cigar was not quite finished and so I strolled 
out bn to the open space in front, in order that a little 
fresh air might circulate through the apartment befoi'e 
i retired. I have mentioned that Jessop's house stood 
on the top of a mound, or miniature hUl, which was 
some two hundred feet above the level of the river. 
Standing where I did I could command a fine view of 
a scene that is perhaps without equal in the colony. 
The moon had risen about half an hour back, and I 
could just discern the outline of the waggon (which 
had inspanned in the course of Jessop's story and 
started off) as it moved slowly over the brow of a hill 
a quarter of a mile away. The sharp crack of the 
driver's sjambok echoed through the startled air, 
while from his lips proceeded a strange and uncouth 
conglomeration of guttural sounds, which to the ini- 
tiated would convey the Dutch nomenclature of the 
cattle in his span. 

Below me stretched the Foregaler, here, perhaps, 
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half a mile wide, flowing softly and swiftly in an 
almost straight line between the well-wooded and 
reed fringed banks down to the still dark lagoon a 
few miles off. The river was low, ajid the yellow 
sands and shallows glistened in the brilliant moon- 
light, while in the deeper places the leaping fish 
would splash up a shower of drops that sparkled like 
diamonds. And beyond the river, and beyond the 
still lagoon, where the seacow and the alligator and 
the fish shark revelled, the crested breakers roll- 
ing in from the Indian ocean broke madly over the 
black rocks, scattering their white spray high* up into 
the air. Over the country, on either side, the fires 
from the various Kaffir kraals glimmered and twinkled 
like glow-worms, and the indistinct shouts and rude 
singing of the natives, mellowed by the distance, and 
blended with the soft rustling of the trees and the 
musical murmur of the river broke faintly on the ear. 

It was a beautiful scene. A scene that lifted the 
mind above the usual current of common-place thought 
and carried the imagination into a loftier and purer 
atmosphere. There flowed the silent tranquil stream, 
sweeping on heedless of all save the goal to which it 
sped. On one side stretched the country which the 
Englishman had redeemed, where peace and compara- 
tive plenty reigned, where the light of the gospel was 
penetrating the darkness of a past age, and where 
civilisation strode on its improving march. 

And on the other side lay a land whose inhabitants 
were little better than the beasts of the field, their 
very lives subject to the^bpck andnod of a senseleaa 
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and ignorant savage, where despotic tyranny, in- 
human cruelty, and foul bloodshed kept their un- 
hallowed course, and superstition and barbarity de- 
graded all, 

I threw my cigar away, and with one last look I 
turned to go. Entering the house I closed the door 
behind me, and taking off my coat, groped my way to 
the table, on which was the ''shake down," that Jessop 
had made for me, and laid down. And so, while yet 
the image of the fair scene I had left^ still lingered in 
my fancy, I composed myself to sleep. 

And from the next chamber there came through the 
utter darkness the feeble wail of the infant just bom 
into a world of sin and sorrow and labour : far from 
the softening influence of aught that is refined^ far 
from the peace and plenty of our English homes, far 
from where the " music of the mission bell," is ever 
heard, and on the very threshold of the vast wilder- 
ness of a heathen people ! 
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Some time ago in the course of peregrination I was 
detained for a few days at Cape Town, and while 
waiting for a vessel to carry me to my ultimate desti- 
nation, I put up at the Imperial Hotel. There was 
plenty to do to pass the time — Simon's bay had to be 
visited, a charming little town so perfectly adapted for 
spending a honeymoon in, that hardly a naval officer 
on the station can resist getting married. There was 
Wellington that could be reached by train, journeying 
over the longest railway in South Africa. There was 
Winburg, where they made wine, and very good wine 
too j there was Kobben Island, where they kept the 
convicts, and very bad convicts too ; and there were 
numerous other spots of local celebrity, with a good 
deal of the local and a very little of the celebrity. 
When each day's excursion was finished, I was always 
certain of a very good dinner, and the ways and means 
of passing a not unpleasant evening at the Imperial 
Hotel on my return. Perhaps it was that I was un- 
commonly hungry, or perhaps it was that our sleek 
and unctuous host, M. Vulpine, was a paragon of 
hotel keepers, but anyhow such maillonaises, such 
cutlets, such ragoiits, such sauces, and the like, as he 
gave us to discuss I have never se^iL ^o^^^^ Ssi.'^'^^^Qi^ 
Africa, and seldom excelled e\a©\Ai«i^* ^^^^ ^casasst 
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there was an " elegant and well-fitted bar/* to retire 
to^ where one might smoke the priceless post-prandial 
pipe and imbibe the pellucid evening potation, It wait 
always full of people, passengers from the ships and 
steamers, guests from uprcountry, homeward-bounders 
from the diggings, and stray visitors fjpom the town, 
and any one who knew how to speak English, Frenchi 
German, Dutch, or Hebrew, could always be certain 
of a chat, if he was not over particular to whom he 
addressed himself. 

I remember one night lolling listlessly on the sofa^ 
and regarding the various men drinking, and makiiig 
merry at the bar, amidst a fusilade of champagne and 
soda-water corks that flew about the room to the imr 
minent peril of those who were short-sighted, and dis- 
cussing their merits and nationalities with a friend who 
sat next me. There were Englishmen there, men and 
boys of good family and manners who were probably 
bent on trying their luck, which in such cases is syn- 
onymous to losing their money, on experimental farm- 
ing in the Old Colony, Natal, the Free State, or the 
Trans Yaal. There were Jews with hooked noses and 
talon-like fingers, with horrible teeth and unshorn 
bristling chins, bound for the diamond fields. There 
were diggers returning from those enchanted and se- 
ductive regions, clad in uncouth garments and huge 
thigh boots, who were drinking champagne as though 
it was beer, and ostentatiously bragging of their good 
fortune. There were others too of the same breed, 
but more cautious with their money, who restricted 
tieir potationa to a modest thiee audi «i\ia^-^\i^<^^ ^i 
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gin or whisky, but who were none the less loud in 
their protestations of wonderful *^ finds/' which, strange 
to say, invariably happened with an almost incredible 
regularity in the claim mxt to theirs ! There were two 
men of guilty and sinister appearance who were re- 
ported to have been the instigators of many pilgrim- 
ages to worthless creeks up at the Lydenburg Gold 
fields, and who for their misdirected philanthropy had 
been obliged to bid an unwilling and uncongenial 
farewell to the South African El Dorado. There were 
Germans who paid with manifest reluctance for the 
bottled beer that was so much more expensive than 
their own loved lager, and so much less ^' filling at 
the price.*' There were dandies and exquisites, " fresh 
importations from the Old country, and just to hand 
by the last mail steamer," who were got up " regard^ 
less," and like goods in a shop window, best adapted 
for show. Men of aristocratic quality, of eminent 
respectability, of sleepy stupidity, of volatile vivacity, 
of uncivilised barbarity, of questionable honesty, and 
of unquestionable dishonesty : diamond seekers, gold 
seekers, fortune seekers, situation seekers, health seekers: 
good, bad, and indifferent, all were there, mingled in one 
conglomerated mass, and blended like ink and water, 
startling the dull echoes of the still night with loud 
and merry laughter, with snatches from favourite 
operas and popular songs, with bad language, and with 
strong expletives. 

As I was gazing at this motley throng, my friend, 
whose name was Jarvis, attracted xxx^ ^X^jci^k^'v^ \Rk vy. 
nimble and volatile little man, ^\iO^^ ^^-^^aaa^R'^v^'^ 
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though diminutive, was as striking as his oratorical 
powers. He seemed to be a sort of a French creole, 
perhaps from Mauritius, for he had a very dark and 
strangely sallow complexion, small fiery snake-like 
eyes, regular if not handsome features, a well-trimmed 
moustache, curly, almost crisp black hair, and all the 
gesticulation which is so characteristic of " La grands 
nation" He was deep and floundering in an argu- 
ment with M, Vulpine, and as far as I could gather 
was backing his own colloquial knowledge of the 
English language against that possessed by the land- 
lord, who, I am bound to say, was for all practical 
purposes a perfect master of it, though classically he 
might not have been quite so proficient. Judging 
from the fact that I presently saw the little Creole 
order " glasses round," and pay for them, I think he 
must have lost his wager ; and Jarvis remarked as he 
noticed him cautiously counting out the chips, that he 
looked as if he could not well afford to part with them. 

For the next half-hour we lost sight of him, and 
then suddenly my friend exclaimed, " Hullo ! where 
has the little creole dwarf gone tol" and turning 
his head round to look, perceived with astonishment 
that he was sitting next him on the sofa ! 

Seeing that Jarvis was aware of his proximity, and 
possibly discerning a look of awkward uneasiness on 
his face, the creole said with a look of offended 
dignity, "And so you do think I am a leetle creole 
dwarf 1 Sacr-re but I tell you no; Monsieur, I tell 
you No r 

'^ I regret extremely that 1 B\io\\13i\vw^«^ckV'stL^ 
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slightingly of you," answered Jarvis, " but I was not 
aware of your presence, and indeed I thought you had 
left the house V 

" And what business. Monsieur, have you to think 1 
Is this the bureau of. a Kepublican Journal that you 
should air your insulting opinions so freely and so 
loud r 

'*I presume I have as much business to think as I 
choose," responded Jarvis, who wasn't the mildest of 
men, somewhat warmly, " and you certainly would be 
no hindrance to the freedom of my expression !" and 
he bathed him in the most elaborate smile of con- 
tempt that he was capable of. 

'^Sacr-re nam de Lieu! But you Englishmans do 
think you are les empereurs de Vunivers^ and can spit 
on all who are not of your own race ! But I tell you 
no ; Monsieur, I tell you No ! " In the sudden vio- 
lence of his anger the little man had risen to his feet, 
and he stood before Jarvis in a menacing attitude. 
His black eyes glistened with the vehemence of his 
rage, his teeth were ground together, his sallow face 
was perfectly livid, and his puny little fists were lifted 
high above his head. It was easy to perceive that he 
was under the influence of liquor, and the foolishness 
of Jarvis's challenge was patent to all. However, it 
was too late to retract, for the people in the room 
had collected around the pair, and forming a circle 
inquired what was the matter. 

"Gentlemen," said Jarvis, "this little man has 
taken dire offence at some expressions I xssftfk ^^-^^^r 
perain^ him and in his ^leatmg,^^^Bli\^^AT^^^^^«^. 
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that he was present, and in our discussion which en« 
sued I fear I have made matters worse by not alluding 
to him quite as respectfully as I ought, and as his 
bearing most undeniably demands/' and he pointed in 
an apologetical way at the little Creole, and smiled 
satirically. 

" EespectfuUy 1" burst out the other ; "You goddam 
Englishman, you do talk of me as though I was a 
gamin, a garfon, a German," the latter in accents of 
indescribable disgust, ^^ Sacr-re Tonner-^'-e / ^and do 
you know who I am ? Can you tell me that f 

" Indeed, I cannot," replied Jarvis calmly, keeping 
his temper most admirably. " All I know is that you 
make use of very strong French expressions, and fly 
into a terrible temper over a trifle. Combining the 
two circumstances, I should say you were of French 
extraction^with a touch of the tarbrush," he added 
in a lower tone. 

" Ouif fellow ! I am a Frenchm — " 

Now, as Jarvis told me afterwards, he feels con- 
genial when he is termed " old '* fellow, and highly 
gratified if any one is kind enough to remark that he 
is a "jolly" fellow, and justly proud if he is called a 
" fine " fellow, and he has no personal objection to 
being d d, as long as it is qualified by being com- 
bined with " good " fellow. But to be called " fellow " 
without any of the aforewrit adjectives, and to be 
called fellow in a tone of withering contempt, and to 
be called fellow, for want of handier abuse, and to be 
called fellow by a mannikin Frenchman, only about 
ffFo thirds aa tall as himself aii4T[i8i£ s^a\sto^^^^%. 
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trifle too much. And that was the reason that he 
deliberately, yet withal gently, placed his hand on 
the little man's shoulder, and made him involilntarily 
assume a recumbent position upon the couch, which 
luckily stood near to receive his body. But he was 
On his feet again in a second, bouncing up with all 
the elasticity of a tennis ball, and he only restrained 
himself by a great (and discreet) effort, from personally 
Assaulting Jarvis with intent to commit grievous bodily 
harm. Seeing the disadvantage under which he la- 
boured by reason of his short statile, he sprung upon 
the couch in order to obtain a more commanding 
position. And there he stood trembling with im- 
potent passion, like a little viper rearing itself tip 
upon its tail, if such an action on its part were possible^ 
and from that comparatively e±alted position he pouted 
forth the vials of his wrath upon the devoted head 
of poor Jarvis in the following torrent of abusive 
language : 

" Goddam ! and I do still call you fellow ! Oui ! 
"I am a Frenchman ! and who are youl You are an 
Englishman, and voUa/ I do call you English fel- 
low ! And I — I who you do laugh at ! I am the 
descendant of the greatest man of the greatest nation 
of this great world ! My ancestor ruled millions 
with the single word that fell from his lips. There is 
no blood more blue than mine, no heart is more proud, 
no name is more inagnifique ! And you English fel- 
low, you do dare to call me ' Creole Dwarf.* Sapisti ! 
but there was a time, when, it ^oxa «CkRfe^<3«» ^^^aSs^ 
been in Paris they would liave \,x*Tei3£^^^ "^ Kias^^^c^ 
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whisper of the name I bear. Men heard it, and they 
left wife and fortune and la belle patrie and fled into 
unknown exile! Mothers heard it, and were de- 
livered of monsters, hideosities, frightful abortions ! 
Children heard it and grew pale and hid themselves, 
ctying ! And he 1 — He could bathe in the blood of 
kings and princes and nobles ! He had but to com- 
mand and it was done — to order and he was obeyed ! 
I, English fel-low ! spring from the same loins as he 
did ; his blood is my blood ; his forefathers are my 
forefathers ; his name is my name ! And you have 
called ME,'* and he pronounced the monosyllable with 
indescribable bombast, ** Dwarf ! Creole ! Bah ! I do 
spit upon you ! (he didn't) I do tweek your nose (he 
didn't) I do box your ear (he didn't). I do make you 
miserable, I do put you into confusion 1" 

It may. seem strange that Jarvis did not stop the 
irascible little man's wrath before he got thus far. 
But, as I have observed, the Creole was labouring 
(like a wine ship in a storm) under a heavy cargo of 
liquor ; and, moreover, the audience were so evidently 
amused at the scene, that Jarvis perceived at once he 
would lose no dignity by letting it go on. After stop- 
ping a few seconds to gain breath, and to wipe the 
perspiration from his brow, during which time such 
expressions as " Go it, froggy !" " Cheer up, my 
peony !" " Mind and don't loose your temper, Mos- 
soo !" seemed to encourage rather than dismay him, 
the Creole continued the attack, and asked, 

^'And what is it that you have to say, you EngUsh- 
man / I do demand an explanalioii V' 
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" Really I do not see that any explanation is neces- 
sary," answered Jarvis. " What little there was to 
explain I have explained, and . now the only thing 
that appears to me inexplicable is — ^yourself!" 

" And you are not the only man that shall find me 
so/* shrieked the Creole, who had got up steam and 
was full speed ahead again. " The wisest man in the 
world cannot understand me ; cannot comprehend the 
vast emotions of my bosom, the exalted aspirations of 
my soul, the mysterious magic of my name ! You 
laugh, fel-low ! Ah ! parole dlwnneur^ but you shall 
weep, and I shall make you weep. My curse shall 
send you to j'our tomb, my judgment shall follow you 
there !" 

" By Jove ! gentlemen," exclaimed Jarvis, turning 
to the audience with a humorous expression on his 
face. "I have solved the riddle of this mannikin 
sphinx ! He says his judgment will foUow me to my 
grave ; and no doubt it is the very experienced judg- 
ment of an ambitious funeral contractor !" 

" Funeral contractor," yelled the little man hardly 
able to contain himself. " Sapristi I but I will contract 
for the funerals of the whole world ! Ah 1 you do not 
know me ! I do laugh at you (he scowled fiendishly !) 
I bear a name more terrible than those of princes, 
kings, emperors, saints, deities ! And you, all of you ! 
English fel-lows, German f el-lows, Jew feHows, do 
stand there with your great mouths wide open, like 
the fishes when they are dead. You cannot under- 
stand me! Who are you 1 Childiew* '^ViL^^'sst^^^^ss. 
fathers 1 Who were youx aii<i^^\.at^^ ^V«^ -?l^^^^s^ 
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the ingredients of the stepping-stones by which wij/ 
fathers and my ancestors rose to power, born to be 
slaves, to be tools, to be trampled under foot, and 
then to die and be forgotten, like dogs, like rats, like 
cockroaches I** 

A tremendous burst of laughter at this highly 
original saUy here checked his speech^ and while it 
echoed through the robnl he gesticulated with greater 
force than ever, stamping his feet and fuming and 
dpitting like a madman. Presently, when the uproar 
had subsided a little and he could be hbard, he con- 
tinued : 

" Bah 1 but why do I stoj) td talk to such as you 1 
It is foolish 1 And you fellow (addressing himself to 
Jarvis) you shall one day tr-remble that you did in- 
sult me, and curse the isvil fate that did bring you, 
the offspring of a vile English dog, into contact vdth 
the descendant Of the King of Men !" 

He paused breathless, and then jauntily putting 
his hat on his head, prepared to go. But his last 
illogical and insulting assumption of Jarvis' paternity 
had been too much for my friend, who seizing him by 
the scruff of the neck, said : 

" You infernal little imp, if you don't retract every 
insult you have uttered against my countrymen, and 
give me a most ample apology, I'll knock the softness 
out of your head and the conceit out of your stomachy 
while these gentlemen will no doubt kindly perform 
*Rule Britannia.' " 

The little Creole stood for a moment white and mo- 
tionlesa as a marble statue. TVieii 1 ^vn Vi^ VaxXa 
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black glittering eyes roll round till they caught Jar* 
vis's, and he muttered — 

" Biablef " 

"Will you apologise?" demanded Jarvis, with a 
sternness I did not give him credit for. " It's your 
last chance." 

For a few seconds the Creole seemed irresolute, but 
I think Jarvis's earnestness sobered him. Suddenly, 
and like magic, his whole demeanour changed, and 
Jarvis loosened his hold. Eetiring a few steps, he 
arranged his disordered dress, drew his hand daintily 
through his tangled hair, cast an admiring side-glance 
at his image reflected in a neighbouring mirror, and 
then taking off his hat loftily and bowing eicceedingly 
low, 

" Monsieur, Mille Pardons t Gentlemen, I am sorry. 
Accept my humble apologies," he said. 

" Good," responded Jarvis. " And now your name, 
that these gentlemen may know it and tr-^remble," he 
added sarcastically. 

For a moment the old fierce look returned in the 
Creole's face, and with a gesture of passion he started 
forward, but quickly recollecting his situation, he was 
suavity itself again, and without another word he 
drew forth a tattered old pocket-book, and opening it 
with the air of a duke dispensing a five pound note to 
a charity, he fumbled awhile amongst its contents and 
finally drew out a somewhat soiled and greasy card 
which he handed to Jarvis in a most fastidious and 
dignified manner. Then tumixig ^Jorvx^'Ot^ ^^"ocs^.^^ 
he left the room with the air and "bewfm^ cS. «o. «»=* 
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peror condensed and intensified in his little manniMn 
carcass. Jarvis glanced at the card, and inscribed 
upon it in bright scarlet letters was, 



'. BOBESFIERRE, , 

Journejfman TaUor, 



SEMI-TROPICAL TRIFLES. 



PAET II. 



METRICAL. 



THE LYDENBURG LAYS. 



No. I.— FOOL'S RUSH. 

What's my finds do you ax me to tell yer ? 

I'm washing four ounces a day. 
So yer think I'm in luck to strike yeller ; 

Wal I this yar is a fortunit lay : 
When I stayed yar, folks said I was mulish, 

(Fur I stayed yar agin their advice,) 
And they called it " Fool's Eush" — ^who was foolish 

Thet's a question I needn't ax twice. 

You've seen whar that terrible crush is, 

Away at yon creek Macamac, 
£z was one of the earliest rushes 

And one ez hes never bin slack ? 
Wal ! I, too, hed a claim on the reef there 

Ez was paying the requisite shot, 
Till a soft-spoken sharp-witted thief there, 

Kern and bounced me right out of the lot. 

Yer see I was diggin' away, sir, ' 

£z usual one momin' in June, 
(Which I never missed woiteiig «i 3l«^> «^> 

Nor night ef thar was any mooxiL^ 
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I'd my shirt-sleeves tucked up to my shoulders 
And was wet with corporeal juice ; 

Pur it's foorious work heaving boulders 
When they gits in the way o£ the sluice. 

. I hed jist stopped to rest fur a minute 

When a party strolls up to my claim 
(Ez it might be you, now you are in it), 

And he nods and then axes my name. 
So I answered and said, " I*m Tom Trister," 

"Why !" he cries, " You're the party for me, 
It's a partner I'm looking fur, mister. 

As is game fur a fortune," says he. 

" But I'm not doing badly," I answers, 
" Fur this yar is the tail of the reef. 
And though others are meetin' mischances 
I ken dig without coming to grief." 
" Very well," he replies, " you're a digger, 
Ez is free and ken do what you please, 
But ten ounces a day is the figger 
Ez I cordially guarantees." 

" Good day."— But I hollers out : ".Steady ! 

Ten ounces a day — ^half-and-half ?" 

" Yes !" says he, and I answers, " I'm ready " — 

(And the echo kem back with a laugh !) 

But I packed up my duds thar and then, sir, 

As desarved to be feathered and tarr'd ; 

Being one of the softest oi meti, «vt, 

To go high on that tail-tT\xmY«i^ ^«:t$L\ 
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We started and tramped fur five hours 

Eight away till we spotted a creek 
With a claim pegged out proper : " Thet's ours," 

Says my pal, " And IVe rushed it a week ; 
Yer see when I started prospecting, 

I detarmined to keep on the dark, 
Fur I somehow dislike men collecting 

Ez hev each got the twist of a shark." 

Thar*s a shelter in boulders — ^but scanty — 

The veldt ain't the snuggest of beds. 
So we chalked out a spot for a shanty 

Ez might keep it dry over our heads, 
And my partner, he says, " Set about it — 

But excoose me, my friend, if I'm off. 
Fur yer see this yar rush must be shouted. 

And I reckon I'll lay in some scoff." * 

So he went, and I kinder felt duller, 

And I dug, but I couldn't strike 'gold, 
Though I saw tidy symptoms of colour 

Ez could prove that he hedn't bin sold : 
And I dug, wal ! it might be ^ week here, 

Expecting my partner each day, 
But he never showed up at the creek here 

Since the morning he hooked it away ! 

By-and-by the whole place was divided 
By some parties who'd scented the fields, 

And they kem and they camped yar, like I did, 
But diskivered thar wasn't no yields ; 

♦ ¥0061, 
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Then they swore at the creek fur a duffer 
Struck work and all left in a mass ; 

Still I stayed though they told me I'd suffer, 
Ez desarved it fur being an ass. 

They were nigh out of sight, and I only 

Was left standing watching 'em go. 
Kinder thinking it terrible lonely, 

And a-scraping the ground with my toe, 
When my eye somehow caught at a gleaming- 

A nugget right under my fut ! 
Believe me, I thought I was dreaming, 

And I groped fur the side of the hut ! 

But I wasn't ! — ^You're right to say " Lucky," 

Fur I'd kem on the lead right away ; 
Wal ! yes, sir, perhaps I was plucky 

For sticking to what didn't pay. 
Look around yer, and see the folks winning 

Big chalks in this Lottery Trade — 
" Fool's Eush " it's bin from the beginning. 

But a fool, sir, kin handle a spade ! 

Oh, my partner ! Say ! would yer believe me ? 

Thet there yarn was a part of his game. 
Which the same was a job to deceive me. 

And git me away from my claim : 
When he left me that morning he stumped it 

Eight away to my claim at Macmac, 
And he into that claim, and he jumped it 

Lord blister me ! but it's thefack/ 
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1 met him not many weeks after ; 

He was euchred and come to a smash, 
And I couldn't help bursting with laughter, 

(Fur yer see I hed plenty of cash) 
And I said, ez I gave him a trifle : 

" My son, when you next play a trick 
Eemember in pointing your rifle 

Aim straight — and look out for the kick 1" 



No. II— MACAMAC. 

After Bret Harte's ** Dows Flat, 1856,"— at a veiy respectful 

distance. 

Loquitur Pioneer gold digger to Raw Britisher of an en^ 

guiring turn of mind, 

« Macamac ]"— " This is it."— 

« Eather Scotchy T- " You bet."— 
'• No more 1"—" Not a bit."— 

" And the work 1" — " Makes yer sweat : 
t^eople says thar is gold to be struck, sir, but I ain^t 
seen the colour here yet." ^ 

" Strange name * Macamac ' T — 

" Yes : they kem yar in lots, 
Ee makes chips in a crack, 

Which they call themselves * Scots,'* 
The same speaking English quite furrin', with whisky 
in rather tall * tots.' 
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" Wal ! It mebbe a year, 

More or less, never mind, 
But the news kem from here 

That thar had bin a find. 
And they swarmed like, an acre of locusts, and like 
'em left nothink behind. 

" Right over them plains 

Day by day — thar's the cut, 
With their wagons in trains ; 

Jist yer squint at yon rut : 
And some on 'em rode yar on bosses, and some on 'em 
tramped it on fut ! 

" From Natal — from the sea, 

From New Rush* (so did I) 
Through that cussed Portugee,t 

And they kem yar to die : 
Poor lads ! Wal I they're gone to their rest, sir : and 
so shall we all by-and-by ! 

" It was rough— drefiful rough 

For the boys, short and tall, 
But they showed they were tough, 

And they answered the call, 
And they worked, and they tried, and they sweated, 
and they dug, and tliey hoped, and — ^thet's all! 

* New Bttah—one of the'digglngci at'the diamond fields. 
f Vide "Pilgrim's Rest." 
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" Sinking shafts, washing sand, 

In the water knee deep, 
While the sun scotched the land, 

Or the wind made one creep — 
Work enough fur a hoss, kinder reckon, and the only 
reward — a good sleep ! 

" Labour's hard to be had, 

And the niggers thet come. 
One and all are ez bad 

And es filthy a scum 
Ez ever hev bin eddicated to thieve and drink gallons 
of rum, 

" Then the men on the fields. 

Aren't fit fur the job. 
And the pitiful yields — 
Wal ! I willn't say ' rob,* 
But the banks, and the stores, and the Jews, only 
ofier us sixty-five bob.* 

" Thar's mean parties ez go 

Off prospecting around, 
And shout creeks which they know 

Wouldn't sell fur a pound j 
And some boys hev tramped seventy-two hours with- 
out water or food to be found ! 

♦ " Bixtj'^Y^ bob " per oz. 'm x^-aroL'aJL^Tv^Ss^ ^ N&^ ^ 
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" Say yer took sick or maim 
(Some is bound to be trumped) 

When yer goes to yer claim — 
Ten to one but it's jumped ! 
And says you, 'I don't like them proceedings/ and says 

they, ' What ain't liked mu^t be lumped.' 

" Day in and day out 

Slaying on in one spot, 
P'r'aps one day bhar's a shout 

From the neighbouring plot — 
Half suppressed— half defiant. Thet's goldf sir. But 
then, it ain't fell to your lot. 

" Day in and day out 

Grubbing on in one's claim, 
And the gold hereabout 
Wal ! it's jist got a name. 
And ' what's in a name f Wal ! not much, sir. But 
thet was the reason folks came. 

" By dozens and scores 

They arrived every day. 
And some few set up stores. 

But thet game willn't pay,* 
And some went in hot fur the diggin's, and some hed 
a squint and away. 

* In 1874 there were seventy-three stores and canteens up 
st the gold £elda to supply a popnla^ion. oi ey^\. \sMj\dTOd 
sonlff. 
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" Yer read that it paid, 

Wal i and all did the same ; 
It's the merchants that trade 

With the fields starts that game. 
Jist yer stand me my passage to Durban ! Yafs my 
tent, and my plant, and my claim ! 

" Ten months and Tve worked — 

I was thirteen stone then, 
Jist to show I've not shirked 

You may weigh me. Fm ten. 
And my finds ? Wal ! a dozen or so ounces ; and I 
ain't the onluckiest of men. 

« Ah ! I wish rd got back 
All the money we spent 
In this Creek Macamac j 
It would make me content. 
But thar's men who've sunk hundreds in diggin', and 
nary diskivered a cent. 

" So yer want the straight tip ? 

I'm an outspoken man : 
Don't let the chance slip 

But away while yer can 
Believe me you'll never regret it. — ^By thunder ! What's 
thisin my pan/' 
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No. m.— PILGEEVTS REST. 

Barriblmg remarks of a Delagoa Bay fever-stricken gold- 

seeker on his death-bed. 

How am I ? Better 1— Not much to-day, sir, 

This fiery fever 

For ever and ever, 
Keeps scorching and burning, and won't go away, sir ; 

I'd liever 
Break every bone in my body. I swear it ! 
Thefs only physical pain ; I could bear it. 
This ain't thet. It's my brain 

Throbbing, hazy, 

Kinder crazy, 

Full of fancies 

Strange romances. 
That are partly old and true 
Partly strange and weird and new, 
Shadowy, jumbled, nothing plain ; 
Ah 1 thet's wusser nor any pain ! 

How many started 1 
Five of us. 

Who's thar alive of us ? 
Me. I. ain't long to be parted. 
Just a few hours — ^p'r'aps two or three — 
Then I'll jine 'em. They're looking fur me ! 

See yar I I've bin in my day, sir. 
In Europe, Ameriky, Africa, Asia, 
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And IVe seen savages 
*Way thar down in the Malay Archipelago, 

Sit grinnin' and laughin' at men 

Dying in a den 

From fever's ravages ! 

They were nobhink — ^weren't these 

To them cussed Portuguese. 
Heartless, horrible hellhounds yonder in Delago — 

Vermin who hold 

Life less nor gold. 
And gloat on the fever as breeds in their Bay, 
As something as *]l—^ay I ! 

Yes! 
Five of us started, 
Happy, high-hearted, 
And penniless ! 
But still we hed hopes — ^hopes sweet as honey — 
Thet's better nor money 
I guess. 
Well, we got down to Delago, 
Wanted niggers to carry our traps: couldn't get 'em 
To go, for those Porbugee dogs wouldn't let 'em. 

Not enough to let one fellow go ! 
We were five old chums— strong men and smart- 

{Strmg and srrmrt ! I don't look it here, 
But I'm only a wreck — ^and the quicksand's near !) 
Bound for the Fields and ready to start ; 
We hed to stay 
, A week — ^two — three — ^four — 
Then a month more — 
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(With fever's phantom flattering at our very door !) 

And then away ! 
Carrying the kit, each taking a bit, 

Slaving like cattle. 
Ten miles tramping in Indian line : 

One hed to give in, 

Lost the battle : — 
Took sick, fell down, more dead than livin'. 

We axed fur food and fur wine, 

The man's lying 
Dying. 

" Whar's your money !" 
Not any. 
And they sloped — did those Portugee swine — 
With their food and their wine which we couldn't buy. 
"No money!" says they. "Wal! then let the man 
die I" 

We laid him down on the ground, 

Poor child ! (he was but a child) 
" Never mind," says he, 
'* Go on without me," 
And he kinder faintly smiled. 
And the mist kem into ray eyes. It's true. 
And I looked, and the others were blubbering too. 
Then he slept. When he woke he looked round 
Confused. He was light in the head. 
Trifle delirious, 
Talking mysterious ; 
By and by brighter. " He's better," we said : 
The next morning — 
Dead! 
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Poor lad ! — Let me see, 

We tramped on one station ; 

Fever, starvation ! 
And then t'other three ! 

Only one left alive 

Of the five — 

And that's me ! 

Ah I It was lonely 
Crawlin* (me only) 
Over the dusty and half-hidden track 

Up to this creek ; 
Scores and scores of times I looked back, 

Tott'rin', tired, weak, 
Thinkin' I'd stagger to whar they lay, 
Jist to be near 'em, and pass away. 

" Pilgrim's Eest !" that's the name of this spot. 
Isn't it 1 Yes. Shoo ! I'd nigh forgot. 

Pilgrim's Eest ! That is strange ! 

Eesti Yes, 

Everlasting rest and no change 
I guess. 
Poor boys ! Four on 'em going in quest 
Of gold, and each backing his finds fur the best, 
Trampin' to fortune and — Pilgrim's Rest. 

Hev yer water ? 
Give me some, sir. Thankye, 

My breath is getting shorter, 

And the whole air seems as dim 

As when we buried him — 
Poor chUd ! — Eh] I'm getting cranky. 
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Jist draw back the fly of the tent, 
It's morning ! — ^No ! 
Wal ! I thought so. 
The sky is bathed in sich a lovely glow, 
The air's so sweet and redolent. 

Look ! look ! thar is gold ! dazzling gold ! 
Grold, gold everywhere I like a glorious sea I 

Is it for me I 
I bathe in it ! But oh, how cold ! 
And thar on high, 
Above the golden sea a golden slfy. 
And spray in golden showers kerns sweepin' by 

From every golden crest ; 
And through a rent in yonder clouds 
A golden land. 
And golden trees and fields, and men in crowds. 
In glittering garments drest, 
A peaceful, placid band I 
Aye ! This is Pilgrim's Kest. 
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A TOTAL ECLIPSE. 

April 16th, 1874. 

A sullen sun scorched down 
And frightened nature with his fiery eye, 
Till even the weeds that grew about the town 

Were shrivelled up and dry. 

Hardy the weeds and tough. 
Long had they stood against the tramp of feet, 
Hurrying and scurrying onwards o'er the rough 

Uneven, bustling street. 

Huge waggons that conveyed 
Great loads drawn by long spans of cattle came. 
And crunched beneath their wheels the brittle blade; 

They flourished all the same ! 

The sullen sun glared down, 
And shrivelled up these hardy weeds in wrath. 
Blistered the wood-work, burnt the foliage brown, 

As his fierce beams shot fortL 

Why was he wrath like this ? 
Because he dreaded that the moon was nigh. 
Coming to greet him with a Judas kiss 

And veU his majesty. 

Coming with loving lips 
An4 fondling form, voluptuous embrace. 
Full-faced — in order that she might eclipse 

His great almighty face 1 
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The fatal hour has gone, 
And creeping like a stealthy basilisk, 
The treacherous moon sails slowly softly on 

Across the lessening disc. 

Half timidly she moves, 
As in some drama, when the curtain falls, 
If slowly, not less surely, down the grooves 

What time the Prompter calls. 

Darker and darker grows 
The awful counterfeit of sable night. 
The vanquished sun a faltering shadow throws 

Behind its lurid light. 

The birds bewildered fly 
To their accustomed roosts. The cocks crow shrill. 
The bats flit forth, the dogs in corners lie. 

And all is deathly still. 

And now the world is hid, 
We feel (for night ne'er seemed so black as this !) 
As though stoned up in some grim Pyramid, 

Or tombed in some abyss ! 

The heathen struck with fear 
Fall grovelling on the ground with shrieks and groans, 
Shouting the end of all the world is near, ^ 

That the great Father frowns. 

*Tis past ! There comes a gleam— 
A slender, delicate streak of silver light. 
And all is over — like some loathsome dream 

Gone with the end o£ m^\v\i. 
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The streak grows on apace, 
Shaped like the new moon, and it seems to scoff 
The old one as it hides its darkling face, 

And sulkily moves off. 

So have I oftentimes, 
Watching the old year die midst joyous din, 
Thought that I caught a mockery in the chimes 

When the new year rang in. 

And now the day appears. 
The same it is, but wearing Morrow's Mask, 
Togt * KaflSrs, laughing at their recent fears 

Once more resume their task. 

At sunset's hours they go 
To draw their pay. — " What ! one day's pay won't do V 
" No, bos, we've had a night between, you know, 

So you must pay for two." 

Convulsions may enthral 
This world, and nature quake. But still for pelf 
Man finds some shadow underneath them all 

To benefit himself. 

* An old Dutch word signifying ** day." A ** Togt- Kaffir 
is a daily labourer. 
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JONATHAN JAWGO. 

Never heard tell of Jawgo ? Guess you're a seedj^ lot. 
Jawgo of Blusterbig City — whar's there a grander spot ! 
Ah ! You're a Britisher, stranger ? Yes. Wal ! I 

thought yeu was, 
Nary another nation could raise sich a buffering bos. 

Jawgo of Blusterbig City — ^Wonderf lest man alive, 
Statesman, Editor, Poet, Soldier, Athlete ! All five ! 
Snakes ! when he goes to Congress you should listen 

and hear him speak, 
And you'd see the reporters carried by tons to their 

graves each week. 

Thunder, he's got a journal, " The Blusterbig Hourly 

Express," 
Whipped lightning's a trifle, stranger, to the news 

that he prints, I guess. 
He's a wonderful head for invention, so p'raps it don'i 

seem so rum. 
Fur lightning's a demed great distance, but his news 

hasn't far to come. 

Poetry ? He's like a silkworm a spinning and spin- 

ning away, 
Shakespeare ain't to be mentioned with him in the 

self-same day ; 
J ulius Caesar is pleasant, and Macbeth has room to be 

worse. 
But read the. "Murder oi Mog,^%" by Jawgo — in 
regular verse. 
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Snakes I His first book was awful. Gloomy and sad 

ai^d weird, 
And so full of plentiful bloodshed, that the scarlet 

fever appeared ; 
Then all were a sending for Jawgo (he's doctor as 

well you know), 
And he went, and he cured or he killed 'em, and 

changed 'em a dollar a go. 

Martial, military? — ^You bet ! Soldier from tip to tail ; 
Brave as a salamander — oh ! he ain't the cuss to quail ! 
Fire ] Bless you, he breathes it. Is he strong ? By 

the natural run 
For Uncle Sam ain't a rabbit — but Jawgo is old 

Sam (p) son.| 

Athlete was it I mentioned ? It was. Wal ! I'll tell 

you what, 
He did to win a big thundering ten thousand dollar 

pot — 
He started at six in the evening and we saw him at 

six next day, 
And he'd gone in a matter of distance three hundred 

miles and — eh ? 

Went by the railcars say yer? You're up to the 

ropes, you cuss. 
But look ! when you're asked " Who's Jawgo T Jist 

. don't be a fool or wus ; 
Git a Webster's or Walker's handy, and fly out a 

reef or two, • 
Say, is it to be a cocktail, or a sling, or a on& kcst^«6\s^<s«'^ 
This colony yar, I guess, ia oiAy «b Qnaft\LCji»a «^^^»> 
Trying to prance ahead at a l^r e!We> xsSkft «[v>bss«xNss*» 
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Fur your coffee it doesn't pay, and you*ro farming it 

doesn't do ; 
And your merchants make all the stamps — and that's 

ivhat's the matter with you. 

You pay to ^t furrin labour when thar*s lots of it 

here at home — 
Your railway is like to-morrer — alius comin' but never 

come! 
And youVe got two bishops yar — ^two bishops as 

can't agree, 
And one sez, " Tm the right ticket " — and t'other sez, 

" No j it's me I" 

Thar's the Council ez rules the land so much that it 

gits perplexed, 
And makes a new law one day and abolishes it the next; 
And won't let the blacks buy rum (the vartuous set 

of men !) 
But allows 'em to see the whites git drunk agen and 

agen. 

But cheer up, sonnie, don't cry. Jist come and 

inspect my stock 
Of brand new Yankee Notions,* they'll fix yer like 

one o'clock. 
Cheap ez the dirt in the road — and they're all on 'em 

prime concerns. 
Fur Jonathan Jawgo's rule is, "Small profits and 

slick returns." 

* Amorican inventions of a mechanicaj naturo, intended to 
save Idbour, and regarded as a panacea for Colouiid woes ! 

THE EiND. 
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